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ArTICLE I. 
IMPROVEMENT OF WESTERN RIVERS. 


Having long regarded the question touching the constitutional 
power of Congress to improve rivers and harbors as settled in the 
minds of a majority of the nation, and, trusting that the work 
of improvement would ere now have been resumed, we have hither- 
to refrained from all discussion on that subject. 

But the delay on the part of Congress to make appropriations 
to these objects, and the defeat of the bill recently before that 
body induce us to inquire into the causes which tend to weaken the 
political influence of the western States in the national councils. 

No one seems yet to have observed the important fact that, in- 
stead of gaining political influence with increase of population, the 
West is now more completely under the control of the East and 
South than it was twenty years ago, when its population bore a 
much less proportion to that of the older States than it does at 
present. This assertion is verified by the history of legislation on 
the subject before us. In the year 1827 Congress appropriated 
thirty thousand dollars for the improvement of the Ohio river ; and 
other appropriations were made by each succeeding session until 
the year 1839. During this period of twelve years, embracing the 
entire administration of President Jackson, and, a part of Mr. Van 
Buren’s, almost every river in the Union received something to- 
wards its improvement. In eighteen hundred and thirty eight a 
sum of $100,000 was appropriated to the improvement of the 
Hudson, above and below Albany; and in eighteen hundred and 
forty-four an equal amount was appropriated to the improvement 
of the Ohio between the falls and Pittsburg. 

An executive veto in 1846 put an end to these appropriations ; 
and notwithstanding the people, without distinction of party, have 
met in several large conventions and joined in urging upon Con- 
gress the resumption of the improvement of our rivers, yet the 
friends of the West have not been able to re-establish a policy which 
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had been recognized and sustained by the nation for twenty years 
anterior to the Executive veto, by which it was in effect repudiated. 

We are informed that the late bill was defeated by stratagem 
and unfair conduct on the part of certain senators: this may have 
been the case, but does not explain the true cause. The acts of 
these senators only exhibit the manner in which the bill was finally 
lost ; the cause of its defeat must be sought for elsewhere. 

Local or geographical parties are not less necessary, in the pres- 
ent condition of the United States, than parties formed upon ques- 
tions of national policy. We have a northern and a southern party, 
but no western party: with those, national politics are made sub- 
servient to sectional interests; and each is actuated by the strong- 
est motives to support their respective measures. But in the West, 
all local interests are made to yield to national politics, modified by, 
and designed to promote the sectional interests and prejudices of 
the other two great divisions. Consequently the political power of 
the West is divided out between the North and the South, and, is 
made to subserve the purposes of the one or the other as they may 
happen to be in the ascendant. While in this condition it cannot 
be expected that the West can carry any measure which conflicts 
with the local interests or political views of either of the other par- 
ties. President making is the highest object aimed at by western 
politicians ; and it is natural that measures, though of vital im- 
portance to their constituents, should be made subservient to this 
end. So long as this State of things continues, the fate of all 
western measures must depend upon contingencies which have no 
relation to their merits; and we must be content to wait for an 
appropriation to remove the obstructions in our rivers until the 
happening of some lucky combination in the movement of politi- 
cians on the political chessboard. We charge no individual of the 
Western delegation with dereliction of duty; but we venture to af- 
firm that, had they been united in the cordial support of Western 
interests and exerted that vigilance which distinguishes the Northern 
and Southern parties in the prosecution of their respective measures, 
the river and harbor bill, recently before Congress, would not have 
been defeated by a stratagem; and they would not have been 
compelled to return to their constituents with the humiliating ap- 
pology that they had been outwitted and defeated by the disingen- 
uous conduct of a minority. Nothing has transpired since the 
adoption of the Western States into the Union that so strongly 
manifests their weakness in the national councils as the action of 
the thirty-first Congress during the last day of its existence. The 
passage of a bill making liberal appropriations for light-houses on 
the Atlantic coast, immediately after the loss of the River and 
Harbor Bill, shows how easy it is for Congress to pass a measure 
calculated to encourage foreign commerce when the bill contains 
no provision for the benefit of the internal trade of the Western 


States. 
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We trust however that the history of these bills will awaken the 
people of the West to a greater degree of diligence in regard to 
their common interests. The inconveniences and evils arising from 
the obstructions in our rivers have not been sufficiently appreciated, 
especially by those who reside in districts remote from navigation. 
People generally regard the consequences of a loss as confined to 
the owner of the property injured or destroyed ; and reasoning from 
the old saying that ‘‘the loss of one is the gain of another” they 
perceive little cause to complan of the obstructions and dangers 
which impede the commerce of this region. It should be remem- 
bered that the farmers of the West are, for the most part, compelled 
to look for consumers in distant markets, where their products come 
in competition with those of other districts. Consequently the 
cost and risk of transportation must all be born by the producer. 
From this burthen there is no means of escape. By selling his 
produce at home the farmer may avoid the direct payment of freight, 
and, also, the dangers to which the specific commodity is liable 
while on its way to market, but he obtains this exemption by a de- 
duction in the price, sufficient to indemnify the purchaser. And 
upon the same principle the price of all articles of foreign produc- 
tion, consumed by himself and family is enhanced ; for the carrier 
and the merchant must be compensated for the risks incident to 
their vocations or commerce must cease entirely. 

Moreover, for the want of better navigation produce is compelled 
to wait for certain stages of water; and consequently its owner is 
deprived of the privilege of choosing his time for selling. 

These are drawbacks and burthens on the labor of the Western 
States that greatly retard their prosperity ; and serve to prolong 
theif colonial dependence on the East. The efforts which have been 
made to re-establish the policy of improving our rivers have failed, 
chiefly, in consequence of the reliance placed in public demonstra- 
tions. County meetings and conventions may exert a potent influ- 
ence on elections and other subjeets of like nature; but they pro- 
duce but little effect on the action of Congress, especially when 
they have reference to sectional or local measures ; and, in one 
respect, they sometimes weaken the cause which they were designed 
to promote. For when a measure has been discussed in conven- 
tion, the people seem to conclude that they have done all that is 
necessary to promote the object*desired ; and, relying upon the ef- 
ficacy of resolutions and reports, cease to interest themselves further 
in the matter. 

It is unwise for any people to rely alone upon a few individuals 
for the direction and management of their public policy. Men 
who engage in public affairs may be patriotic, talented, and vigi- 
lant: but they cannot act efficiently unless their constituents think 
and act for themselves ; for in the exercise of his public functions 
the representative derives the chief element of his power from the 
enlightened views and sympathies of his constituents. Stationed 
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in every department of industry, suffering the evils and enjoying 
the individual and social benefits of all public measures, it is the 
province and duty of the constituent to observe the operations and 
influence of the existing policy; to point out its defects, and 
suggest the proper remedies. It is from this source only that the 
statesman can learn the true operation and effects of his measures, 
and qualify himself for the discharge of his duties. Without such 
vigilence on the part of the people, their representatives, instead 
of being statesmen, become mere politicians ; followers of meta- 
physical abstractions, and gamblers for office. 

The history of the last five years should admonish the people of 
the West of their supineness in respect to measures involving their 
own interests, and of their folly in permitting their minds to be 
excited and their strength paralyzed by the political metaphysics 
and sectional jealousies of other parts of the Union. It should 
teach them the necessity of cultivating a Western sentiment, and 
the importance of establishing a new test, as a qualification of their 
senators and representatives in the national councils, viz: Is their 
devotion to the interests of the West stronger than their party ties 
or political aspirations? For until our delegation in Congress 
shall come up to this standard, it will always be liable to be divided 
by political manceuvering, and our measures defeated by either 
of the two great sectional parties whenever they may conceive that 
their own interest will be promoted by doing so. 

Subserviency to party discipline, and inordinate aspirations for 
office, have been instrumental in defeating all appropriations for the 
improvement of our rivers throughout a period of five years ; and 
similar causes will continue to defeat every bill brought forward for 
that object to the end of time, unless our people exercise Thore 
vigilence at the polls and over the conduct of their representatives. 

Many individuals entertain the opimon that the time is near at 
hand when the increase of population will enable the West to dic- 
tate the policy of the nation; but we have shown that this is a 
delusion. Increase of numbers is not, necessarily, increase of 
power ; for as Jong as we remain subject to the control of others 
they will not allow us to serve ourselves: they will continue to use 
our strength as now, for their own purposes ; and wield it against 
our own interests, though our numbers should increase an hundred 
fold. Our numbers are already sufficient for the attainment of all 
legitimate objects ; and all that is lacking to insure the success of 
reasonable and just measures, is a sincere devotion to Western in- 
terests, and a firmness of purpose that will command the respect 
of the other great divisions of the Union. 

But what shal! we say when we find senators and representatives 
in Congres, even from Western States, opposing appropriations 
for the improvement of our rivers, while large sums are appropriated 
to the improvement of harbors, and erecting light houses and other 
works on the Atlantic coast, for the protection of foreign commerce? 
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Every candid man is compelled to admit that the authority to 
erect a light-house or improve a harbor on the Atlantic coast, if it 
exist at all, extends to, and embraces the removal of snags and 
other obstructions to the navigation of rivers; and we are con- 
strained to regard Western members of Congress, who sanction 
such improvements on the Atlantic coast, while they oppose the 
improvement of our rivers, as being unfaithful to the interests of 
their constituents, and unworthy of public confidence. 

The Mississippi is a great national highway, washing the shores 
of nine States and one Territory; bearing on its bosom a com- 
merce not less than the entire amount of our foreign trade; be- 
neath its surface lie concealed innumerable legs which occasion the 
loss of an immense amount of property and many human lives an- 
nually: and we ask the people of this great region, whether they 
are content that these dangers to their property and lives shall be 

. permitted to remain through all time? By the compact of ad- 
mission into the Union, the State of Louisiana stipulated ‘‘that the 
river Mississippi, and the navigable waters leading into the same, 
or into the Gulf of Mexico, shall be a common highway, and for- 
ever free, as well to the inhabitants of said State as to other citi- 
zens of the United States, without any tax, duty, impost, or toll 
therefor, imposed by said State ;”’ and similar provisions are con- 
tained in the acts authorizing the admission of Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Iowa, and Wisconsin. Thus it will be perceived 
that the United States having reserved the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries to the use of the citizens of the Union 
at large, free of any tax, duty, or other burthen, it follows as a 
reasonable and just conclusion that the general government as- 
sumed the duty of removing the obstructions to its navigation. 
It may even be questioned whether these States possess the right 
to enter upon the Mississippi and do any act that would change its 
natural channel; but admit that such right exists the benefits of 
their labor would accrue to the people of the United States at large, 
free of tax or toll for their enjoyment. 

It was not our design in the commencement of this article to 
discuss the constitutional right of Congress to improve rivers and 
harbors: we regard that question as settled. Our principal design 
was to enter a protest against the acts of those who have been in- 
strumental in diaoedind the progress of a work which we deem 
essential to the prosperity of the Western States, and to awaken 
the people of this region to a sense of their weakness in the na- 
tional councils. 

Never has there been a time since the settlement of the West 
when she stood more in need of able, sound, and judicious counsel 
than now. She is about to enter upon numerous schemes of im- 
provement, involving the expenditure of an immense amount of 
capital: the prosecution of these works will necessarily affect the 
ordinary channels of commerce; and it will require no ordinary 
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degree of circumspection in the policy to be pursued by Congress 
as well as by the States to avoid the dangers of a rev ulsion, and 
a failure in our projects of improvement. At such a time as the 
present the speculating politician should not be trusted. We need 
men in every public department who are devoted to our interests ; 
practical men, and honest, with minds capable of comprehending 
the true principles of political economy, and of wisely applying 
them to the condition of this great country. Give the Western 
States a delegation in Congress composed of such material and 
we shall never be told again that our measures have been defeated 
by stratagem. 


Articie I. 


THE PROSPECT: AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL AT THE OPENING 
OF THE YEAR 1851. 


This is the title of a pamphlet containing about 80 pages from 
the pen of Henry C. Carey, whose chief object i in writing the book 
seems to have been to point out the evil consequences of the revenue 
law of 1846. We have never approved of the tariff of 1846: but 
desiring to avoid all political discussions we have left that subject 
in the hands of the people and their representatives. ‘The author 
has examined the operation of the tariff of 1828 and the principal 
revenue laws passed since that time, and has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the present system will speedily result in a revulsion 
not less disastrous than that which the country experienced in 1857 

We are free to admit that there is a strong tendency to over- 
trading in foreign commerce, which, continued for a few years, must 
result “disastrously : but, with a few modifications of ‘the present 
tariff, such as we ‘believe a large portion of the democratic party 
would consent to, we should feel little apprehension of a revulsion. 
The changes which have been made, from time to time, in our re- 
venue laws have generally been too radical. This we regard as 
the capital error in American legislation on that subject. It is 


the office of the Statesman to observe the effects which the rate of 


duties, as established, produce on the industry, products, and com- 
merce of the country; and whenever it is discovered that the tariff, 
fixed on any commodity operates injuriously, it should be so modi- 
fied as to remedy the evil. It is only in this way that ‘ta judi- 
cious tariff,’ a term at one time ridiculed and much commented 
on, can be established or continued for many years in succession. 
For it would be absurd to suppose, in this age of progress when 
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every thing is undergoing rapid change, that the regulations of 
commerce, a thing of all others, perhaps, the most subject to 
change, could be based on a foundation immutable. 

We are much pleased that Congress, at its recent session, has 
taken the initiatory step towards this policy. A modification was 
made in the tariff on iron: it may not prove sufficient to remedy 
the evils which all admitted to exist under the former law; but it 
was better, in our opinion, to stop a little short of the mark than 
make a radical change suddenly. If this amendment will not sus- 
tain the producers of iron, then let an additional duty be imposed 
that will. And we are persuaded that, if instead of making in- 
discriminate war against the present tariff those engaged in other 
branches of industry would present their respective claims to relief 
from its oppression in the ingenuous and compromising spirit that 
distinguished the petition of the iron masters of Pennsylvania, our 
revenue Jaws would be so adjusted, in time, as to promote every 
interest of the country ; and the tariff question would cease to agi- 
tate the nation as in times past. 

We will not say that the labors of Mr. Carey may not be of 
service to the cause he advocates; his book contains many facts 
which should be more generally known and remembered: but his 
arguments are all on one side; and it is rare that the opinions of 
an individual are ever changed by an argument that does not con- 
cede something in favor of his own side of the question. The 
caution which the book contains against over-trading and specula- 
tion is well timed ; and may prove useful to many. We copy the 
following pages from the conclusion of the subject. Epirors. 





We are now entering upon the second term of the present sys- 
tem of policy, and the reader has had before him the pledges 
given in reference to both it and its predecessor. The one having 
proven a failure, we have reason to suppose that the other may do 
so likewise. ‘That it will do so, and that the only difference will 
be that the failure will be more complete, I propose now to show, 
putting on record my predictions of the next four years, that others 
may have an opportunity at the close of the term to review my 
anticipations as I have reviewed theirs, and to expose my errors as 
I now exhibit theirs. 

At the last session of Congress, an act was passed granting 
bounties in land to all persons who had served in the various wars 
in which the country had been engaged, from the Revolution to the 
present time. The quantity that will be required to meet the de- 
mands under this law is estimated at about ninety millions of acres, 
all of which may be regarded as a bounty on emigration from the 
old states to the new states and territories, at a time when, even 
without such bounty, the tendency to emigration was as great, and 
probably greater than ever had been witnessed, owing to the uni- 
versally diminished demand for labour in all the Atlantic states. 
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Each and every man that emigrates, ceases at once to be a pro- 
ducer of any thing that can be eaten, worn, or used, while he con- 
tinues to eat, drink and wear things that are produced by others. 
Each man that emigrates takes with him some amount of capital 
that has heretofore been employed in the production of things to 
be eaten, worn, or used, but from the time of its withdrawal it 
ceases to produce any thing, its owner applying it to the purchase 
of commodities required for the use of himself and his family while 
engaged in the preparation of the new machine that is to take the 
place of the one he has heretofore used, whether mill, furnace, 
mnine, or farm. 

With each and every person that emigrates there is increased 
difficulty in finding employment by those who are left behind. The 
closing of the mines compels the miners to emigrate, and thus 
diminishes the market of the neighbouring farmer for those bulky 
products of the earth which pay him best, but will not bear trans- 
portation to distant markets. It also closes up the demand for 
the spare labour of himself, his sons, his horses and wagons, and 
his timber, and thus compels the separation of the members of the 
family from each other, diminishing the power to clear and culti- 
vate his farm, and ultimately to divide it into smaller portions, each 
one of which could, and would be made to produce more than is 
now produced by the whole. 

Whatever, then, may be the ultimate result of an increase of 
emigration, the immediate effect is, necessarily, a diminished amount 
of production by both labour and capital, and that diminution 
cannot be estimated at less than five hundred dollars per head for 
each man, married or single, and it would be safe to place it higher. 
The emigration of the past year has been very large, but having 
now offered a bounty upon its increase, we may safely estimate that 
that of the present and future year will be much larger, and if we 
take the addition at only twenty thousand per annum, the dimin- 
ished production of commodities in consequence of this law, in this 
and the next year, will be twenty millions of dollars. 

It is now proposed to grant to every head of a family in the 
Union a quarter section of land, as a farther bounty on emigration, 
and ‘‘as madness rules the hour,”’ it is probable that such a law 
will pass, the consequence of which will be a vast further increase 
of emigration, and, consequently an enormous diminution in the 
value of all landed property in the already settled states, from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic. 

The perfect form of society is that in which the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces balance each other perfectly, and whenever either 
of these forces obtain the mastery, the inevitable effect is impover- 
ishment, weakness, and ruin. The policy of England has been to 
increase the centripetal force within herself, and the consequence 
has been to increase the centrifugal one in all connected with her, 
impoverishing and destroying both herself and them. Ireland is 
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likely to become almost depopulated. Much of Scotland* is al- 
ready so, and the great object of desire in England is now the ex- 
pulsion of population. 

The policy of 1846 is centrifugal in its tendency. It looks to 
sending from the land all the products of the land, which is there- 
by exhausted. It looks to depriving the owner of the land of his 
market for its most profitable products, the potatoes, the turnips, 
the hay and straw, the veal and milk, and other commodities that 
will not bear transportation. It looks to confining him to the sin- 
gle pursuit of agriculture, and thus depriving him of a market for 
all the labour of himself and his family, his horses and his wagons, 
not needed on his farm. It looks to compelling the owner to emi- 
grate after having exhausted his land. It looks to continuing the 
occupation of the land in large and unprofitable farms, instead of 
dividing it into small and profitable ones. 

Including California, it has probably already compelled the trans- 
fer of not less than half a million of men from the older states to 
the newer ones—from places at which they were engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities that could be used in satisfaction of their ne- 
cessities, food, fuel, cloth, and iron, to other places in which they 
are engaged in the creation of new machinery, requiring all the 
time to be fed, and clothed, and lodged, and that, too, at a cost 
that is terrific. The California emigrant eats the food of Chili, 
and sleeps in a house built of the lumber produced in New York or 
Maine, or perhaps Wisconsin. The emigrant to Santa Fe eats pork 
that costs for its transportation no less than thirty-two dollars 
per barrel, and he who goes to Paso ded Worte eats that which has 
cost for its simple transportation no less than forty-eight dollars,t 
while his flour costs him about forty dollars. The half million of 
men thus scattered over the earth, aided by the capital that has 
been employed in placing them where they are, and maintaining 
them, were capable of producing food, clothing, iron, fuel and other 
commodities, to the extent of at least five hundred dollars each, 
making an aggregate of not less than two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars in a single year ; whereas, all the return as yet received 
from them will not pay for one half of the commodities furnished 
for their support by others, so that the whole of this vast sum con- 





* “Tt is becoming clear that nothing can relieve the poverty of the Highlanders 
but the property of the Highlands. The peopie must be fed, in spite of mort- 
gaged estates and jaws of entail, and all other burdens whatsoever. The land 
must be free, that the people who till it may live. The Highlands require an 
Encumbered Estates Commission to cut the Gordian knot. Five years of famine 
in the Highlands have failed to clear off the wretched population. It now re- 
inains to be seen whether the land cannot be made to afford them some support.”’ 

t These are the government contract prices. How enormous is the cost of 
transporting and sustaining men in the remote districts to which they are now being 
driven, may be judged by the following comparative view of the charges from the 
Quarter Master’s Department in the four new departments of Oregon, California, 
New Mexico, and Texas, as compared with the rest of the Union: 

New departments, $4,225,752. Old departments, $530,247. 
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stitutes a deduction from the present power of the nation to pro- 
duce commodities in which to trade, or with which to pay for those 
that we desire to purchase from other nations, and hence it is that 
we have now so little to export, and are running so heavily in debt. 


Emigration produces a necessity for roads. The blocking up of 
capital from all employment in the construction or carrying on of 
mills, furnaces, or mines, causes capital to accumulate and enables 
speculators to obtain means for making roads. Each successive 
day brings with it adv:ces of the closing of a mill, a furnace or a 
mine, and therewith come also advices of the increased abundance 
of money, or unemployed capital, for which there now exists no 
outlet whatever, except in road-making. Road-makers, however, 
produce nothing that can be eaten, drunken or worn, and yet they 
must eat, drink, and wear, and those at whose command the roads 
are made must supply the food, the clothing, and the lodging, which 
constitute the wages of the men by whom they are made. 


The railroads now in progress of construction throughout the 
country amount to many thousands of miles—probably six or eight 
thousand.* The tables of almost every legislative body in the 
Union, at the coming sessions, will be covered with applications for 
new ones, while charters for plank-road companies will be asked 
for by hundreds. Every state, city, and town, and almost every 
town and township, is now ready to use its influence or lend its 
credit for obtaining the means of feeding, clothing and lodging the 
people who are needed to secure that which has become the one 
great and absorbing object—a good road to market—and bonds of 
every kind are forthcoming. to be used in the purchase of the ne- 
cessary iron. The aid of Congress, too, is invoked, and it listens 
readily to the application. The last session witnessed the granting 
of a large bounty on the making of a road from Illinois to Mobile. 
The present one is likely to witness the passage of laws granting 
similar bounties for numerous other roads in the South and West, 
including a large one with which to commence the great road from 
the Missouri to the Pacific. Rivers and harbors are to be improved 
at a cost of some millions. The older states, too, are asking for 
a share in this new and grand distribution of lottery prizes. Penn- 
sylvania has already claimed some millions of acres, and other 
States are following her example. If, now, we add all those things 
together, it can scarcely be doubted, that in their various forms 
they present an aggregate equivalent to not less than fifteen thou- 
sand miles of railroad, which, at an average cost of $18,000 per 
mile, would be equal to two hundred and seventy millions of dol- 
lars, every farthing of which must consist of labor diverted from the 
production of things that might be consumed at home, or exchanged 
for things abroad, and applied to the making of machines upon 





* Those of Ohio and Indiana alone amount to nearly two thousand. 
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which things are to be carried, and which can neither be consumed 
at home nor exchanged abroad. 

This, however, is not all. Congress is besieged with other ap- 
plications. One desires the fitting out of the Pennsylvania, at a 
cost of several hundred thousand dollars, as a national contribu- 
tion to the new British show-shop, the object of which is to induce 
the people of the world to come to England and spend their time 
and money. Another claims an appropriation for a line of steam- 
ers to Antwerp or Havre. A third would have lines from Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore to Liverpool. A fourth desires a few millions 
for a line to carry the emancipated slaves of America to the coast 
of Africa, and to bring the Irish slaves of Britain to America, and 
that too at a time when the inducements to immigration are rapidly 
disappearing. A fifth would have a line of steamers from San 
Francisco to China. Tehuantepec and the Isthmus, and the Nica- 
ragua Canal come in for their respective shares of attention, and 
the claims of each and every of them are pressed upon the national 
attention as being indispensable to the extension of trade, when 
with each step in that direction, there is a diminution in the pro- 
duction of things in which to trade. The less cotton we raise, the 
greater is held to be the necessity for roads. The less food and 
tobacco we export, the greater is thought to be the need for ships. 
The less foreign merchandise we are able to pay for, the more, as 
it seems to be ‘thought, i is the duty of providing steamers by which 
to bring it. 

Another set of speculators has Canada in charge. That country 
is poor and her lands are of little value, while those of the Union 
close to the line are valuable. The one has no market for her 
products, while the other has. Canada desires to raise the price 
of her land and labour to a level with those of the Union. She 
has friends within the Union who are willing to depress ours to a 
level with hers, by the passage of an act permitting the Canadians 
to sell their food and their wool within the Union and to buy their 
cloth and their iron out of it, thus granting them all the rights of 
citizens, while imposing upon them the performance of none of 
the duties of citizenship. The passage of this act will largely 
promote the transfer of labour and capital to Canada, and large ly 
diminish the productive power of the Union, and in return for ‘this 
sacrifice we are offered a new road to market, the St. Lawrence, 
the use of which its present possessors are now ‘rapidly abandoning. 
Diminution of production and diminution of the value of land and 
labour are, however held as nothing when compared with obtaining 
more roads by which to carry to market that diminished product. 
It is madness only to be paralleled by that of England in 1846, and 


** Each, where madness rules the hour, 
Would prove his own expressive power’? — 


by endeavoring to satisfy his hearers in and out of Congress, that 
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it matters little the closing of furnaces and mines, or the abandon- 
ment of farms and plantations, provided only, that roads and 
steamers be provided in sufficient number. 

If we now take the quantity of labour withdrawn from produc- 
tion at home to the creation of new farms, plantations, and states, 
in the West, and likely to be further withdrawn as the bounty land 
system comes further into operation—the quantity withdrawn and 
likely to be withdrawn for the creation of this immense system of 
roads—the number of persons now thrown absolutely idle in con- 
sequence of the closing of mincs, furnaces and mills,—the dimin- 
ished production among farmers consequent upon the withdrawal 
of a demand for the more bulky products of the farm—the diminu- 
tion consequent upon the annihilation of the productive power of 
seventy, or eighty, if not a hundred millions of dollars invested in 
milis, mines, and furnaces,—and the further diminution consequent 
upon the transfer of capital and labour to Canada, Mexico, the 
Isthmus of Panama, Nicaragua—it would seem impossible to doubt 
that there must be in the next and following years a diminution in 
the power to produce commodities for consumption or exchange, to 
the amount of a thousand millions of dollars, or five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars per annum, being one-sixth of the total production, 
estimated by Mr. Walker three years since, and perhaps one-fourth 
of the true amount of production, which does not probably exceed 
two thousand millions of dollars. 

How is this diminished production to become obvious? We 
already have little food to sell, and every transfer of Jabour from 
the production of food to the creation of new machinery, must 
lessen the quantity. If all these are to go on, the supply of food 
must be greatly diminished, and instead of exporting, as now, 
more than twenty millions of it, the probability is that we shall see 
the exports diminished to some eight or ten millions, while we shall 
import largely, as we did in 1836, and as Great Britain did in 
1846. Prices will then be high, and with every increase there then 
will be diminished power on the part of the labourer to obtain food, 
with still rapid diminution in the power to purchase either cloth or 
iron. The farmers will temporarily profit in the price of food, as 
they did in 1846, but the ultimate result must be the same. They 
will lose five dollars in the diminished value of land, for one they 
will gain in the price of food. Cotton and tobacco planters will 
also benefit temporarily, at the cost of the consumers of cotton 
and tobacco. Wages, estimated in articles of consumption, must 
fall greatly, and immigration will diminish to the severe loss of 
ship owners. The capitalist will experience a daily diminishing 
power to invest his capital safely at the ordinary rate of interest, 
and thus it is, that the war upon labour and capital will be made. 

With the diminution of the power to invest capital te advantage, 
there must be an increasing tendency to its accumulation in banks, 
unproductive to its owners. With every day, the demand for stocks 
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from Europe must increase. In the last half year, our imports 
have reached, as it is understood, about one Aundred and fifteen 
millions, and the debt accumulated against us last year must have 
exceeded fifty millions, of which about fifteen millions were required 
for the payment of interest. This year we shall probably go in 
debt sixty or seventy millions of dollars, for we shall have less to 
sell and more to buy than in any previous one, and the close of the 
year will probably see us with a debt of three hundred and fifty 
millions, involving the payment of more than twenty millions an- 
nually for interest. With each transfer of stock, and with each 
step in the progress of diminution in the power to invest capital 
safely and profitably, the price of good stocks must increase among 
ourselves, until at length they attain a point higher than they will 
command in the foreign market.* Their export must then cease, 
and the demand for specie must then arise. Our silver is, to a 
great extent, already gone. Gold must follow, and the demand 
for only a few millions will open the eyes of bank directors to the 
fact that they are trading to a vast extent upon the funds of others 
who will now be able to use them for themselves. Discounts at 
bank will diminish, and note holders will be forced into the street 
to obtain at twelve, fifteen, or twenty per cent. the means of exe- 
cuting contracts made when the rate of interest was but five. Then 
will come THE REVULSION, and then will disappear the ‘‘prosperity”’ 
of which we now so fondly boast, and how rapidly the one will re- 
— the other may be judged of by those who witnessed the change 

etween the commencement and the close of March, 1837. The 
few will then grow rich, and the many will then be impoverished. 
New York, as the centre of speculation, will, as in 1837, first feel 
the shock, but thence it will gradually expand itself until it shall 
be felt throughout the Union, and all shall feel themselves involved 
in one common ruin, the result of the policy of 1846. 


Road makers will then discover that while the roads have been 
doubled in extent, the quantity of commodities to be transported 
has been reduced to little more than one half, and that with i. 
ished immigration and emigration the passage business can con- 
tribute but little towards dividends. Road-making will then cease, 
and the half finished roads will pass into the hands of their creditors. 
Ship owners will then discover that canal-boats, and sloops, and 
schooners which furnish aliment for ships, have been steadily dimin- 
ishing in number. Farmers will cease to have a market for their 





* How soon this state of things will occur it is not for me to predict, but the 
following passage from the New York Herald of Jan. 4, would seem to indicate 
that it could not be very far distant : 

“The spirit of speculation 1s rapidly extending itself, and speculators are be- 
coming more abundant every day. Prices are advancing with rapid strides, and 
there appears to be no limit to transactions. There appears to be more anxiety 
to buy at present prices than when the market ruled ten per cent. lower. All the 
leading fancies have advanced more rapidly during the two past days than at any 
previous period during our recollection.” 
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products among the makers of roads, and will look in vain around 
in quest of the great market they once enjoyed among the pros- 
perous miners of coal, smelters of iron ore, and manufacturers 
of cotton and of wool. Wool will then go to Europe in search of 
the market that has been destroyed at home. All will seek to 
produce, and production will then increase, and then again shall 
we see low prices—lower probably than we ever yet have seen, for 
the new lands now being forced into cultivation will then begin to 
give forth their crops to the ruin of the farmers of the older States, 
The planter will then cease emigrating and try to produce some- 
thing to sell, and then again he will have large crops, with prices 
lower than he yet has seen.* He will then cease to rejoice in short 
crops and high prices. The average crop of the four years, 
from 1842 to 1846, exceeded by 70 per cent. the average crop of 
those from 1832 to 1836. Such an increase from 1852 to 1856 
would give 3,700,000 bales, but taking it at 3,500,000 bales,t 
with a domestic consumption under half a million, there will proba- 
bly be three millions for which to seex a market abroad. At prcs- 
ent prices, Great Britain can take a million. At four pence half- 
penny a pound, she can consume about twelve hundred and fifty 
thousand. At what price she will take two millions time alone can 
determine, but the planter will have reason to rejoice if he obtain 
within thirty per cent. of the lowest prices he has yet seen. 

With the diminished prices of produce the power to purchase 
foreign commodities will diminish, and towns and cities will find 
themselves hopelessly in debt for the construction of roads that are 
valueless when compared with the cost at which they have been 
constructed. All will then discover that ‘‘competion” has led to 
doubling the roads while halving the trade. States will then find 
it difficult to collect taxes, and the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the Union will be called upon to show how with a revenue of 
twenty millions they are to provide for an expenditure of fifty. 
Poverty at the North will contribute to the spread of the anti- 
slavery feeling, and poverty at the South will cause the increase 
of the pro-slavery feeling, and we shall then perhaps be ripe for a 
dissolution of the Union. Such is likely to be the course of events 
at home, while abroad vituperation of every thing American will 
become as common as it was 1842, and such will be the closing 
chapter of the policy of 1846. 

If the reader doubt the correctness of these anticipation, I would 
request him to study the history of 1836, and try if he can find, 





* We are now under Southern policy, building up Nicaragua, perhaps to be a 
rival to Southern planters in the production of their great staple. 

“ A person in Nicaragua writes that cotton may be cultivated there to any ex- 
tent, though the want of energy in the inhabitants has reduced the production to 
a very small quantity. In a single year as much as 50,000 bales, of 300 pounds 
each, of clean and excellent quality, have been exported.”’—Daily News. 

+ The excess of the crops of 1842 to 1846 over that of 1837-8 was about twen- 
ty five per cent. A similar excess of these four years over the crop of 1847-8 
would give above 3 400,000. 
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in what is now transpiring. any one fact that does not correspond 
with what then occured. Let him next study the history of Eng- 
land in 1846, and see the effect of the road-making mania there, 
and then let him read the New York Herald for the opinions there 
expressed in regard to the conduct of nearly all the merchants of 
England to whom our citizens were so unfortnnate as to consign 
cargoes, or for whom they were so indiscreet as to make purchases. 
Like causes produce like effects. Jn writing the history of 1852, 
Ihave only re-written our history for 1841. 

The radical error of the British system, which is the object of 
that of 1846 to establish amongst us is, that it is opposed to the 
first and best feelings of man, the love of association. Man seeks 
to combine his efforts with those of his fellow man, whereas that 
system looks to preventing all such combination. It would sepa- 
rate the saw-miller and the grower of timber by thousands of miles. 
It would compel the farmers of the world to carry their wheat to 
England to be ground. It did compel the planter of India to send 
his paddy to England that it might there be converted into rice. 
It does compel the cotton and wool growers of the world to send 
their products thousands of miles that they may there be spun and 
woven, and the sugar planter to send his sugar that it may there 
be refined. It seeks everywhere to destroy the power of associa- 
tion by separating the producer from the consumer of his products, 
and to compel the farmer to pay all the cost of transportation. 
It limits the consumption of iron, and thus impedes the advance 
of civilization. It compels the farmer and the planter to waste on 
the road the manure that should be returned upon the land. It 
compels hundreds of thousands to be idle where they should be 
employed. It has destroyed the productive power of its colonies. 
It has made of Ireland one vast ruin. It has destroyed and is 
destroying Scotland, and of England itself it is gradually making 
one vast mass of poverty, demoralization and crime. The object 
of the tariff of 1842 was the destruction of the monopoly to which 
these effects are due. It sought freedom of trade in the only di- 
rection in which it can ever be found. It sought to raise the con- 
dition of our people, and to promote the immigration of Europeans 
who should be raised to a level with our own. The object of the 
tariff of 1846 is the perpetuation of the monopoly which seeks to 
maintain itself under the cry of ‘‘free trade.”? It seeks to sink 
our people to the level of those of Europe, and it destroys the in- 
ducement to Europeans to seek our shores, compelling them to re- 
main slaves when they would become freemen. 

The object of the tariff of 1846 and that of the universal British 
system is that of establishing ‘‘competition” and rivalry, leading 
to the destruction of the productive powers of man. The object 
of protection is to obtain for mankind the permission to combine 
their efforts for the increase of their productive power and the im- 
provement of their common condition. The one looks outward, 
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and all its movements tend to war and heavy expenditure. The 
other looks inward, and leads to peace and moderation of expen- 
diture for governmental purposes. The one looks to building up 
® great monied aristocracy like that of Britain, while the other 
looks to the extension of sound democracy—perfect self-govern- 
ment. 

If we would desire that we ourselves should enjoy freedom, 
whether of land, labour, or trade, we must seek it in the direction 
of efficient and perfect protection, and such will probably be the 
decision of the whole people north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
after the convulsion of 1842. If we desire that the freemen south 
of that line should become rich and that the slaves should become 
free,-our object must be sought in the direction of the tariff of 1842. 


Articte III. 
CIRCULATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The following suggestions on the probabl erelation between mag- 
netism and the circulation of the atmosphere will be found highly 
interesting, not only to the learned but to all who delight in tracing 
every phenomena of the physical world to some well defined law of 
nature. 

Meteorology has received less attention from the scientific men 
of this country than the subject deserves; but we trust that the 
observations and valuable suggestions of Lieut. Maury will awaken 
the public mind to a more lively interest in a science, which, be- 
sides its practical utility, is calculated to open to the mind more 
clear and consistent views of the wise and beautiful designs of the 
Creator. EpITORS. 


~ 
January 30, 1851. 

The discoveries of Faraday in dia-magnetism are calculated to 
guide me and to illuminate the darkness in which I have found my- 
self so often surrounded, as I endeavored to follow ‘‘the wind in 
his circuits’? over the trackless wastes of the ocean. 

Oxygen composes one-fifth part of the atmosphere and is mag- 
netic. 

The discovery that it is magnetic, presents itself to the mind as 
@ great physical fact which is to serve as the key stone for some 
of the most grand among the sublime and beautiful structures 
which philosophy is erecting for monuments to the genius of the 
age. 
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The facts elicited from the Wind and Current charts, had already 
pointed me to the work of some agent whose office in the grand 
system of atmospherical circulation was neither understood nor 
recognized. 

In following these facts to their legitimate conclusions, and stu- 
dying all the phenomena that these charts have successively revealed 
touching the grand system of the distribution of the moisture and 
the circulation of the atmosphere over the surface of the earth, I 
have often been induced to suspect that some other agent besides 
heat and the rotation of the earth on its axis, was concerned in 
the matter. 

Never suspecting the character of this agent, its foot prints have 
at least been detected ; and there is reason to suppose that Fara- 
day has discovered its lurking place to be in the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. 

These charts had enabled me to trace from the belt of calms, 
near the tropic of Cancer which extends entirely across the seas, 
an eflux of air both to the North and to the South ; from the South 
side of this belt the air flows in a never-ceasing breeze, called the 
N. E. trade winds, towards the equator. 

On the North side of it, the prevailing winds come from it also ; 
but they go towards the N. E. They are the well known South- 
westerly winds which prevail along the route from this country to 
England in the ratio of two to one. 

Now these last named winds are going from a warmer to a colder 
climate ; and therefore it may be supposed that nature exacts from 
them what we know she exacts from the air under similar circum- 
stances, but on a smaller scale before our eyes, viz: more precipi- 
tation than evaporation. 

Where then does the vapor, which these winds carry along, come 
from? was one of the questions suggested by the charts. 

We saw that the air of which the N. E. trades winds are com- 
prised, and which comes out of the same zone of calms, as do 
these Southwesterly winds, so far from being saturated with vapor 
at its exodus, was dry; the N. E. trade winds are for the most part 
dry winds ;—we peréeived that going from a lower to a higher tem- 
perature their evaporating powers were increased ; that they had 
to travel in their oblique course, towards the equator, a distance of 
near 8000 miles; that as a general rale they evaporated all the 
time, and all the way, and pricipitated little or none on their route, 
that they were not saturated with moisture until they had arrived 
fully up to the region of equatorial calms, a zone of constant pre- 
cipitation. 

‘This calm zone of Cancer borders also, it was perceived, upon 
a rainy region. 

Where then does the vapor, which is here on the northern edge 
of this zone of Cancer, condensed into rains—and where also does 
the vapor which the rain winds that flow out on the polar side of 
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this zone—where? was the oft-repeated question,—does the vapor 
which is condensed into rains for the extra tropical regions of the 
North, come from? 

It might possibly be taken up by the N. E. trade winds ; and it 
might be the residuum, which, after supplying the equatorial] calms 
with their rain, was carried up in the ascending column of air 
there, and which residuum was brought back in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere by the current which we know perpetually blows 
up there, counter to the trade winds. 

We know that there is an upper current of perpetual winds from 
the equatorial to the tropical calms,—that the volume of air moved 
by these two upper currents, North and South, to Cancer and Ca- 

ricorn, is equal to the volume that is felt on the surface, as the 

. E. trade winds. 

I knew of no law of nature which would forbid the supposition 
that the air which has been brought down as the N. E. winds to 
the equatorial calms, should, after ascending there, return by the 
counter and upper currents to the calm zone of Cancer, here des- 
cend and re-appear on the surface as the N. E. trade winds again. 
I knew of no agent in nature which would prevent it from taking 
this circuit ; but while | knew of no agent in nature that would 
prevent it from taking this circuit, I knew on the other hand, of 
circumstances which rendered it probable that such in general is 
not the course of atmospherical circulation—that it did not take 
this cireuit. I speak of the rule, not of the exceptions; these are 
infinite, and for the most part are caused by the land. 

And I moreover knew of facts which greatly strengthen the sup- 
position, that after arriving at the calms of Cancer and descending, 
the winds which have come in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
from the Equator, do not return to the Equator on the surface, 
but continue on the surface towards the pole. 

And these are the circumstances which favor the conjecture that 
the winds which flow in the upper regions of the atmosphere from 
the Equator to the calms of Cancer, do not, after arriving and 
descending in the midst of these calms, turn about and go back 
to the Equator with the N. E. trades: on the contrary, these are 
the facts and circumstances which give strength to the supposition 
that they continue on towards the pole, as the prevailing South- 
westerly winds of the extra tropical North: 

We have seen that on the North side of this calm zone of Can- 
cer, the prevailing winds on the surface are from this zone towards 
the pole ; in other words if s represent the total volume of atmos- 
phere which blows on the surface towards the North on the polar 
side of Cancer, and p the total volume which moves on the surface 
from the pole towards the calms of Cancer, then s being the rule 
and p the exception, we shall have s<p=s’. Therefore ’ is 
the quantity which must return in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere from the Arctic regions to the calm zone of Cancer ; and if 
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we take d”’ as the quantity which comes from the equator in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere to this same zone of calms, we 
shall have the momentum of d’’ equal to the momentum of s’ as 
proved by nature in the fact that she has established near the tropic, 
a zone, or belt of calms. 

The Cancer zone of calms in the Atlantic ocean is known to 
American seamen as the ‘‘Horse Latitudes,”’ from the circumstance 
that the vessels formerly engaged in carrying horses from New 
England to the West Indies, found it so difficult to cross this zone ; 
they would often be detained in the calms for many days, during 
which time the large cargo of horses would exhaust the stock of 
water, become frantic with thirst, and to save a part, the rest 
would have to be thrown overboard; hence the name of ‘Horse 
Latitudes” to the calms near the tropics of Cancer, and which I 
have called by the name of that sign. 

This is the place where the upper currents of air represented by 
s’ and d’ meet; they balance each other. produce a calm, and 
descend to re-appear as surface winds, one blowing to the North 
and the other to the South from this calm belt. 

Now s’ could not bring the vapors here which form the rains 
that are precipitated between this calm belt and the polar regions, 
because s’ had already performed the circuit as a surface wind be- 
tween this zone and those regions ; it had been subjected to a tem- 
perature far below zero, and had given out all the moisture that a 
dew point so very low could extract from it ; and as it had returned 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere where it encountered no 
fluid surface to replenish it with moisture, it had no vapor on its 
arrival from the North at the calms of Cancer, to make rains of. 

Hence if s’ returned to the North as a surface wind after des- 
cending in the calm zone of Cancer, it would first have to remain 
a long time in contact with the sea, in order to be supplied with 
vapor enough to fill the great rivers and supply the rains for the 
whole earth between us and the North Pole. 

In this case we should have an evaporating region on the North 
as well as on the South side of this zone of Cancer; but the charts 
show no such region; I speak exclusively of the ocean. 

Therefore I inferred that s’ does not come out on the North side 
of this calm zone, but on the South side ; thence to take the cir- 
cuit of the N. E. trade winds, and to be replenished with vapor ; 
and if it be admitted that such is the general course of s’ it must 
be admitted that d’’ must re-appear on the North side of this zone 
as the prevailing surface wind which precipitates on its way to the 
Arctic regions, the residuum or vapor that it has taken up in the 
trade-wind region, and brought from the equatorial calms. 

Moreover, if d’’ have the vapor which by condensation is to wa- 
ter with showers the extra tropical regions of the Northern hemis- 
phere ; nature, we may be sure has provided a guide for conducting 
d” across this belt of calms and for sending it on in the right way. 
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Here it is that I saw the foot prints of an agent whose character I 
could not comprehend. It was this guide. 

Heat and cold, the early and the latter r rain are not distributed 
over the earth by chance; they are dispensed no doubt according 
to design, and in obedience to laws that are as certain and as sure 
in their operations as the morning stars in their songs of praise. 

If there were really a general mingling in the calms of Cancer, 
of the atmosphere which comes from the North with that which 
comes from the South—of the moist and the dry ar as it descends 
here to the surface of the earth—if it depended upon chance whe- 
ther the dry air should come out on this side, or on that, of the 
calms of Cancer :—or whether the moist air should return whence 
it came or not ;—if such were the case in nature, we perceive that 
so far from any regularity as to seasons, we should have or might 
have years of droughts the most excessive, and then again seasons 
of rains the most destructive ; but so far from this we find for each 
place a mean annual proportion of both, that year after year is 
preserved with remarkable regularity. 

Therefore, seeing reasons why s’ and d” should cross each other 
in the calms of Cancer, and seeing no reasons why they should not, 
I was led to the inference that there probably i$ a node in the cir- 
culation of the atmosphere, where the wind from the North meets 
the wind from the South, and that each after a pause, continues 
on its course and returns again to complete his circuit. The fact, 
it appeared to me, was probab le, but the cause a mystery; that 
is, did this crossing of currents not take place, here “would be a 
barrier in the atmosphere : and we, the inhabitants of the extra 
tropical regions of the North would have an atmosphere, between 
the calms of Cancer and the pole, always to breathe. 

Having thus shown that there is no reason for supposing that 
the upper currents of air when they meet over the calms of Cancer 
and Capricorn, are turned back to the equator ; but having shown 
that there is reason for supposing that the air of each current after 
descending, continues on in the direction towards which it was 


>? 
traveling; we may go farther, and by a similar train of circum- 


stantial evidence, afforded by the charts and other sources of in- 
formation, shgw that the air moved on the surface by the two sys- 
tems of *-ade winds, when arrived at the belt of equatorial calms, 
and having ascended, continues on thence, each current towards 
the pole which it was approaching while on the surface. 

There is no reason for supposing that the atmosphere does not 
pass freely from one hemisphere to another ; on the contrary many 
reasons for supposing that it does, present themselves. 

If it did not the proportion of land and water, and consequently 
of plants, and warm blooded animals being so different in the two 
hemispheres, we might imagine that the constituents of the atmos- 
phere in them would in the course of ages probably become differ- 
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ent, and that consequently in such a case man could not safely 
pass from one hemisphere to the other. 

I considered the manifold beauties in the whole system of ter- 
restrial adaptations :—I reflected what a perfect and wonderful 
machine is this atmosphere :—how exquisitely balanced and beau- 
tifully compensated it is in all its parts,—we all know that it is 
perfect :—that in the performance of its manifold offices it is never 
once left to the guidance of chance—no, not for a moment :—there- 
fore I was led to ask myself why the air of the N. E. trades when 
arrived at the zone of equatorial calms, should, after ascending, 
rather return to the North than the South. Where and what is 
the principle upon which its course was decided. 

Here again I found circumstances which induced me to suppose 
it probable that it neither turned back to the North, nor mingled 


with the air which came from the region of the 8. E. trades, as- 


cended, and then flowed indiscriminately to the North or the South. 

But I saw reasons for supposing that what came to the equato- 
rial calms as N. E. trade winds, continued to the South as an up- 
per current; and that what had come to the same zone as 8. E. 
trade winds, ascended and esntinued over into the Northern hemis- 
phere as an upper current, bound for the calm zone of Cancer. 

And these are the principal reasons upon which this supposition 
was based. 

At the seasons of the year when the sun is evaporating most 
rapidly in the Southern hemisphere, the most rain is falling in the 
Northern. Therefore I supposed that much of the vapor which is 
taken up there is precipitated here. 

The evaporating surface in the Southern hemisphere is greater, 
much greater than that in the Northern: still all the great rivers 
are in the Northern hemisphere ;—the Amazon being regarded as 
common to both. And this, as far as it goes, is corroborative of 
the above. 

Independently of other sources of information, the charts taught 
me to believe that the mean temperature of the tropical regions 
was higher in the Northern than in the Southern hemisphere ; for 
they show that the difference is such as to draw the equatorial edge 
of the SE. trades far over on this side of the equator, and to 
give them force enough to keep the N. E. trade winds out of the 
Southern hemisphere almost entirely. 

Consequently, as before stated, the S. E. trade winds being in 
contact with a more extended evaporating surface, and continuing 
in contact with it for a longer time or through a greater distance, 
they would probably arrive at the trade wind place of meeting, 
more heavily laden with moisture than the others. 

Taking the laws and rate of evaporation into consideration, I 
could find no part of the ocean of the Northern hemisphere from 
which, according to the indication of the charts, the sources of the 
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Mississippi, the St. Lawrence and the other great rivers of our 
hemisphere could be supplied. 

It appeared to me, therefore, that the extra-tropical regions of 
the Northern hemisphere stood in the relation of a condenser to a 

d steam machine, the boiler of which was in the region of the 
S. E. trade winds, and that the trade winds of this hemisphere 
performed the like office for the regions beyond Capricorn. 

The calm zone of Capricorn is the duplicate of that of Cancer, 
and the winds flow from it as they do from that: both North and 
South: with this difference, that on the polar side of the Capricorn 
belt they prevail from the N. W., instead of the 8S. W., and on 
the equatorial side from the 8. E., instead of N. E. 

Now if it were so, that the vapor of the N. E. trade winds were 
condensed in the extra-tropical regions of the Southern bemisphere, 
the following path, on account of the effect of diurnal rotation of 
the earth upon the course of the winds, would represent the mean 
circuit of a portion of the atmosphere moving according to the 
general system of its circulation over the Pacific ocean, viz: com- 
ing down from the North as an upper current, and appearing on 
the surface of the earth in about longitude 130° W., and near the‘ 
tropic of Cancer, it would here commence to blow the N. E. trade 
winds of that region. 

Its course would be towards the equator somewhat in the direc- 
tion of the King’s Mill group of Islands. Meeting no land in 
this long oblique track over the tepid waters of a tropical sea, it 
would, somewhere, to the East of these Islands, arrive at the belt 
of equatorial calms which always divides the N. E. from the 8. E. 
trade winds. 

Here depositing a portion of its vapor as it ascends, it would 
with the residuum take, on account of diurnal rotation, a course 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere to the S. E. as far as the 
calms of Capricorn. Here it descends and continues on towards 
the coast of South America in the same direction, appearing now 
as the prevailing N. W. wind of the extra-tropical regions of the 
Southern hemisphere. 

Travelling on the surface from warmer to colder regions, it must, 
in this part of its circuit, precipitate more than it evaporates. 

Now this is the route by which, on account of the land in the 
Northern hemisphere, the N. E. trade winds have the fairest sweep 
over that ocean. This is the route by which they are longest in 
contact with an evaporating surface ; the route by which all cir- 
cumstances are most favorable to complete saturation; and this 
is the route by which they can pass over into the Southern hemis- 

here, most heavily Jaden with vapors for the extra-tropical regions 
, of that half of the globe; and this is the supposed route which 
the N. E. trade winds of the Pacific take to reach the equator, and 
to pass from it. 

Accordingly, if this process of reasoning be good, that portion 
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of South America between the calms of Capricorn and Cape Horn, 
upon the mountain ranges of which this part of the atmosphere, 
whose circuit I am considering as a type, first impinges, ought to 
be a region of copious pricipitation. I accordingly turned to the 
hyetography of Berghaus and Johnson, and find it stated on the 
authority of Captain King, that upwards of 12* feet of rain fell 
there in 41 days! 

Passing the snow-clad summits of the Andes, this same wind 
tumbles down upon the Eastern slopes of the range, and then tra- 
verses the almost rainless and barren regions of Patagonia and 
South Buenos Ayres. 

These conditions, the direction of the prevailing winds and the 
amount of precipitation were regarded as evidence afforded by na- 
ture, if not in favor, certainly not against the conjecture that such 
had been the voyage of this vapor through the air. At any rate 
here was proof of the immense quantity of vapor which these winds 
of the extra-tropical regions carry along with them towards the 
poles, and I could imagine no other place than that suggested, 
whence these winds could get so much vapor. 

I am not unaware of the theory or of the weight attached to it, 
which requires precipitation to take place in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere on account of the cold there irrespective of proxi- 
mity to mountain tops and snow-clad hills. 

But the facts and conditions developed by these charts are jn 
many respects irreconcilable with that theory. With a new system 
of facts before me, I have, independent of all preconceived notions 
and opinions, set about to seek among them for explanations and 
reconciliations. 

Arrived at this stage in the process of deduction and finding 
conformity, the next step was to trace back the vapor that supplies 
the sources of the Mississippi river and its tributaries with rains, 
to its place in the ocean whence it came. 

It rains more in the valley drained by that river than is evapo- 
rated from it again. The difference for a year is the volume of, 
water annually discharged by that river into the sea. 

At the time and place that the vapor which supplies this im- 
mense volume of water was lifted by the atmosphere up from the 
sea, it was reasoned that the thermometer stood higher than it did 
at the time and place where it was condensed and fell down as rain 
in the Mississippi valley. 

I looked to the South for the springs in the sea which supply 
the fountains of this river with rain. But I could not find spare 
evaporating surface enough for it in the first place; and if the 
vapor, I could not find the winds which would convey it to the right 

lace. 
“ The prevailing winds in the Caribbean sea, and southern parts 





* 153 inches. 
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of the Gulf of Mexico are the N. E. trade winds. They have 
their offices to perform in the river basins of tropical America, and 
the rains which they may discharge into the Mississippi valley now 
and then are exceptions, not the rule. 

The winds from the North cannot bring vapors from the great 
lakes to make rains for the Mississippi, for two reasons ; first: the 
basin of the great lakes receives from the atmosphere more water 
in the shape of rain than they give back in the shape of vapor. 
The St. Lawrence river carries off the excess. 

2d. The mean climate of the lakes is colder than that of the 
Mississippi valley ; and therefore, as a general rule, the tempera- 
ture of the Mississippi valley is unfavorable for condensing vapor 
from that quarter. 

It cannot come from the Atlantic, because the greater part of 
the Mississippi valley is to the westward of the Atlantic ocean. 
The winds that blow across it go to Europe with their vapors ; and 
in the Pacific, from the parallels of California down to the equator, 
the direction of the wind at the surface is from, not toward, the 
basin of the Mississippi. Therefore it seemed to be established 
with some degree of probability—or if that expression be too strong 
—with something like apparent plausibility, that the rain winds 
of the Mississippi valley, as the general rule, do not get their va- 
pors from the North Atlantic ocean, nor from the Gulf of Mexico, 
nor from the great lakes, nor from that part of the Pacific ocean 
over which the N. E. trade-winds prevail. 

The same process of reasoning which induced me to look into 
the trade-wind region of the Northern hemisphere for the sources 
of the Patagonian rains, induced me to look into the trade-wind 
regions of the South Pacific ocean for the vapor springs of the 
Mississippi. 

I therefore last summer addressed a circular to the farmers and 
planters of the Mississippi valley, requesting to be informed as to 
the direction of the rain winds of each locality, and with the view 
of acquiring some idea as to the general hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere, I asked also to be informed as to the kind and 
quality of fruits and the like. 

To this I have received the following replies :— 


From J. M. Janney, Warren county, Ohio. 
Lat. 39° 30’ N.; Long, 84° W. 

Winds from the southwest, with but few exceptions, bring rain ; 
this is the result of eleven and a half years’ observation. 

Farm situated between the Miami rivers. ‘There are no moun- 
tains nearer than the Cumberland and Alleghany; the one lying 
in a southeast direction, and the other east of this locality. The 
nearest point to these elevations is perhaps not short of 225 or 
250 miles. Lake Erie, situated about 100 miles north-east of us, 
is the nearest sheet of water. 
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The fruits are aples, pears, cherries, strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, quinces, and peaches. Grapes also thrive well. The 
products of the soil are maize, wheat, oats, flax, rye, and potatoes. 

I may observe that the cold south winds often prevail through 
the winter ; during the spring coo/, rather piercing northwest winds 
frequently assail us; during the prevalence of “which drought is 
almost sure to exist. Snow-storms generally come from the south- 
west, but occasionally we have a heavy storm of this kind from the 

east. To me it is obvious that the winds that bring us rain sweep 
through the great Mississippi and Ohio vallies in their course north- 
east. [That is, they are southwest winds. ] 





From Wm. J. Payne, near Rushville, Rush county, Indiana. 
Lat. 39° 30’ N.: Long. 85° 30’ W. 

The winds are various: the west wind sometimes brings most 
rain during some years ; but the southwest winds are most preva- 
lent, and bring rain the greatest number of years. 

Fruits are, peaches, aples, pears, and cherries. 

Productions—Corn, wheat, oats, rye, Xe. 





From Louis Moore, Carrollton, Mississippi. 
Lat. 383° 30’ N.; Long. 90° W. 

On an average, the winds that bring us rain are the southwest. 
Farm situated in a hilly district, some 150 miles from the sea- coast. 
The most common fruits are apples, peaches, &c., and melons in 
abundance. 

Agricultural staples are cotton, corn, oats, potatoes, Kc. 





From Turner Vaughan, La Guardo, Tennessee. 
Lat. 36° 30’ N.; Long. 86° 30’ W. 

Winds 8S. by W. bring the most rain, and W.N.W. the most 
storms ; the latter, however, are unfrequent here, and very partial, 
owing, perhaps, to remoteness from the sea. 

Whenever the lightning appears to linger in the North at even- 
tide, rain almost invariably follows speedily ; not so in the South. 

Farm situated twenty-five miles above Nashville ; surface undu- 
lating, abounding in lime-stone. Hemp and corn do well, tobacco 
also ; wheat and cotton inferior: grapes tolerable. 





From Thomas Meauzx, Amelia county, Virginia. 
Lat. 37° 20’ N.; Long. 78° W. 

Point of observation about thirty miles W.S.W. from Richmond. 

Prevalent winds in spring, summer and autumn from 8.W., rain 
falling in showers during these seasons. (Gusts and tornadoes, 
with black clouds come from N.W. in late summer; protracted 
rains in spring and fall come from N.E. 

Prevalent winds in winter E. to W. northwardly. Rains and 
snows in winter from N.E. Lowest observed temperature 6° Fah- 
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renheit, at sunrise, Jan. 29, 1844; highest, 97°, noon, in shade, 
20 July, 1844. 





ros 


From Willis Faweett, St. Charles, Missouri. 
Lat. 89° N.; Long. 90° 30’ W. 

Wind from any point of the eastern half of the horizon will | 
bring rain generally, after blowing twelve hours. It frequently ~| 
happens that we have winds in a ‘dry time to blow much longer, | 
even several days, from that direction, without rain; but onthe 7 
wind’s shifting to the opposite side, we are sure of rain. I think 7 
our rains during summer come most frequently from S.E. Wind | 
from the S.W. is generally accompanied by good dry weather. | 
West and N.W. are dry. I have noticed that thunder and light- 4 
ning in the north is almost invariably followed here by storms of 7 
rain and hard wind within twelve or twenty-four hours. 

My farm is on an alluvial prairie plain, (probably formed by 
the washings of the Missouri and Mississippi) six miles below St. 
Charles. 

The apple is our main dependence. Peaches also flourish finely ; 
as do plums, cherries, (except the black, ) strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, wild and cultivated. Wheat and corn are the principal pro- 
ductions. Timothy hay will soon be exported from our neighbor- 
hood to a considerable extent. I cultivate wheat and corn almost 
exclusively. : 
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Thus showing, as far as this evidence goes, that the S.W. winds 
—the winds suggested by the charts—are, except in Western Mis- 
souri, the rainy winds. These winds, like those between the same 
parallels upon the ocean, are going from a higher to a cooler tem- 
perature ; and these winds in the Mississippi valley not being in 
contact with the ocean, or with any evaporating surface to supply 
them with moisture, must bring the moisture with them from some 
sea or another. 

Therefore though it may be urged, in as much as the winds which 
brought the Patagonian rains came direct from the sea, that they 
therefore took up their vapors as they came along; yet it could 
not be so urged in this case; and if these winds could pass with 
their vapors from the equatorial calms through the upper regions 
of the atmosphere to the calms of Cancer, and then as surface 
winds into the Mississippi valley, it was not perceived why the Pa- 
tagonian winds should not bring their moisture by a similar route. 
These last are from the N. W., from warmer to colder latitudes ; 
therefore being once charged with vapors they must precipitate as 
they go, and take up less moisture than they deposit. 

This was circumstantial evidence. No fact had yet been elicited 
to prove that the course of the atmospherical circulation suggested 
by my investigations is the actual course in nature. It is a case 
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in which I could yet hope for nothing more direct than such con- 
clusions as might legitimately flow from circumstantial evidence. 

My friend Lieut. De Haven was about to sail in command of the 
American Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. Infusoria 
are sometimes found in sea-dust, rain-drops, hail-stones or snow- 
flakes ; and if by any chance it should so turn out that the docus 
of any of the microscopic infusoria which might be found descend- 
ing with the precipitation of the Arctic regions should be identified 
as belonging to the regions of the 8. E. trade winds, we should 
thus add somewhat to the strength of the very slender clue by 
which we were seeking to enter into the chambers of the wind and 
to ‘‘tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” 

It is not for man to foilow the ‘‘wind in his circuits,”’ and all 
that could be hoped, was after a close examination of all the facts 
and circumstances which these charts have placed within my reach, 
to point out that course which seemed to be most in accordance 
with them, and then having established a probability or even a 
possibility as to the true course of atmospheric circulation, to make 
it known and leave it for future investigations to confirm or set 
aside. 

It was at this stage of the matter* that my friend Baron von 
Gerolt, the Prussian Minister, had the kindness to place in my 
hand Ehrenberg’s work, ‘‘Passat-Staub und Blut-Regen.”’ 

Here I found the cluet which I hoped, almost against hope, De 
Haven would place in my hands. 

That celebrated microscopist reports that he found South Ameri- 
can infusoria in the blood-rains, and sea-dust of the Cape Verd 
Islands,—Lyons, Genoa, and other places.t 

Thus confirming as far as such evidence can, the indications of 
the ‘‘Wind and Current Charts,” and increasing the probability 
that the general course of atmospherical circulation is in confor- 
mity with the suggestions of the charts as I had interpreted them, 
viz: that the trade winds of the Southern hemisphere after arriving 
at the belt of equatorial calms ascend and continue in their course 
towards the calms of Cancer as an upper current from the 8. W., 
and that after passing this zone of calms, they are felt on the sur- 
face as the prevailing S. W. winds of the extra-tropical parts of 
our hemisphere; and that for the most part they bring their mois- 
ture with them from the trade wind regions of the opposite hemis- 
phere. 

Continuing on towards the North pole from the 8. W. they en- 
ter the Arctic regions on a spiral curve, continually lessening the 
gyrations until, whirling about in a direction contrary to the 





* See my letter te him, paper F.; also, paper read by me before the American 
Association at its meeting in Charleston, March, 1850. 

t Vide paper F. 

t Vide paper G, “Passat-Staub, etc.”’ p.— 
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hands of a watch, this air ascends and commences its return as 
an upper current towards the calms of Cancer. 

It returns to this zone from the opposite direction, N. E., by 
which it approached the pole. 

The atmosphere in this part of the circuit is moving in the di- 
rection called s’ in a previous part of this paper. 

Arrived at the calms of Cancer, s’ meets d’’ in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. 

They both descend—and the fact that the barometer stands 
higher here* than upon any other parallel, shows that here there 
is an increased atmospheric pressure, caused in part by accumu- 
lation produced by the opposing forces of s’ and d” ; and in part 
by the downward currents. 

Having descended, s’ is forced out on the equatorial side of the 
zone and appears on the surface as D — the N. E. trade winds— 
and so continues until it reaches the belt of equatorial calms. 

Here then is precipitation, an ascent of atmosphere, and a fall 
of the barometer: D now becomes d or an upper current flowing 
in a 8. E. direction—i. e. from N. W. towards the zone of the 
calms of Capricorn. Here it is met by the upper current from the 
Antarctic regions, descends with a rise in the barometer again, and 
appears on the polar side of this zone of calms, as J’ —the pre- 
vailing N. W. surface winds in the extra-tropical regions of the 
Southern hemisphere. 

D’ now approaches the Antarctic regions ina spzral, gyrating 
with the hands of a watch and contracting its evolutions as it 
draws nearer and nearer the pole, where theoretically there is an- 
other atmospherical node in which D’ ascends with a low barome- 
ter, and commences its return towards the equator as d’ in the up- 
per regions of the atmosphere. 

The same cause—dinrnal rotation—which made the D’ on the 
surface to approach from the N. W., now operates to make it re- 
turn as d’ in the direction whence it came. 

Arriving in the upper regions at the calm zone of Capricorn d 
meets d’; the two descend, and d’ continues to flow in towards 
the equator as D’, the 8. E. trade wind. 

Arrived at the zone of equatorial calms, it ascends, and contin- 
ues thence in the upper regions of the atmosphere as a’, until it 
reaches the calm zone of Cancer. Here it descends, and continues 
on as the 8. W. passage winds of the Northern hemisphere, whose 
circuit has been already described. 

Thus, at the risk of repetition and of being thought tedious, I 
have described the progress which the Wind and Current Charts 
had enabled me to make in the theory of atmospherical circulation ; 
and I have presented that theory as far as it had been developed 
in my own mind, when I received yesterday No. 1, vol i, 4th series, 








* Humbolat. 
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of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine 
and Journal of Science, containing a synopsis of Dr. Faraday’s 
‘Experimental Researches in Electricity,’’ 24th, 25th, 26th, and 
27th series; and also the letter of Prof. Von Feilitzsch on the 
Physical distinction of Magnetic and Diamagnetic Bodies. 

This account, though meagre, is the first account that I have 
seen of the Doctor’s discoveries relative to the magnetism of the 
atmosphere. 

A new era in our knowledge of the laws and the agents con- 
cerned in the general systein of atmospherical circulation will proba- 
bly be dated from these discoveries. 

With the accounts of them before me, I feel somewhat in the 
condition of the tempest-tossed mariner who has been buffeting 
with the waves in storm, clouds, and darkness, until he feels him- 
self almost bewildered and lost in the mist that surrounds him; 
when suddenly a light appears, and, like the grateful mariner, I 
wished, before taking a fresh departure, to bring up my reckoning, 
and to ascertain how far I was out, in order to show how great was 
the service rendered by the sympathising hand which put forth that 
light. 

Dr. Faraday has shown that, as the temperature of oxygen is 
raised, its paramagnetic force diminishes, being resumed as the 
temperature falls again. 

‘These properties it carries into the atmosphere, so that the 
‘‘Jatter is, in reality, a magnetic medium, ever varying, from the 
‘¢ influence of natural circumstances, in its magnetic power. If a 
‘‘ mass of air be cooled, it becomes more paramagnetic ; if heated, 
‘‘it becomes less paramagnetic, (or diamagnetic, ) as compared 
‘‘ with the air in a mean, or normal condition.’”’* 

Now, is it not more than probable that here we have in the 
magnetism of the atmosphere that agent which guides the air from 
the South through the calms of Capricorn, of the equator, and of 
Cancer, and conducts it into the North; that agent which causes 
the atmosphere with its vapors and infusoria to flow above the 
clouds from one hemisphere into the other, and whose foot-prints 
had become so palpable ? 

With the lights which these discoveries cast, we see why that air 
which has completed its circuit to the whirlf about the Antarctic 
regions should then, according to the laws of magnetism, be re- 
pelled from the South, and attracted by the opposite pole towards 
the North. 

And when the §. E. and the N. E. trade winds meet in the equa- 
torial calms of the Pacific, would not these magnetic forces be 
sufficient to determine the course of each current :—bringing the 
former with its vapors of the Southern hemisphere over into this 
by the courses already suggested ? 





* Phil. Mag. and Journal of Science, 4th Series, No. 1. January, 1851, page 73. 
t “1t whirleth about continually.””—Bible. P 
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This force, and the heat of the sun, would propel it to the north. 
The diurnal rotation of the earth propels it to the east; conse- 
quently its course first through the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
and then on the surface of the earth, after being conducted by this 
newly-discovered agent across the calms of Cancer, would be from 
the southward and westward to the northward and eastward. 

These are the winds which, on their way to the North, from the 
South Pacific, would pass over the Mississippi valley, and they 
appear to be the rain winds there. Whence then, if not from the 
trade-wind regions of the South Pacific, can the vapors for those 
rains come? 

According to this conjecture, and not taking into account any 
exceptions produced by the land and other circumstances upon the 
general circulation of the atmosphere over the ocean, the S. E. 
trade-winds which reach the shores of Brazil near the parallel of 
Rio, and which blow thence for the most part over the land, should 
be the winds which, in the general course of circulation, would be 
carried towards northern Africa, Spain, and the south of Europe. 

They might carry with them the infusoria of Ehrenberg, but, ac- 
cording to this theory, they would be wanting in moisture. Now, 
those portions of the old world are for the most part dry countries, 
receiving but a small amount of precipitation. 

Hence the general rule: those countries to the north of the calms 
of Cancer which have large bodies of land situated to the south- 
ward and westward of them in the S. E. trade-wind region of the 
earth should have a scanty supply of rain, and vice versa. 

Now, the extra-tropical part of New Holland, comprises a por- 
tion of land thus situated in the Southern hemisphere. Tropical 
India is in its N. E. trade-wind region, and should give it a slen- 
der supply of rain. But what modifications the monsoons of the 
Indian ocean may make to this rule, or what effect they may have 
upon the rains in New Holland, my investigations in that part of 
the ocean have not been carried far enough for a decision. 

Taking up the theory of Ampere with regard to the magnetic 
polarity induced by an electrical current, according as it passes 
through wire coiled w7th or coiled against the sun, and expanding 
it in conformity with the discoveries of Faraday, we perceive a 
series of facts and principles which, being applied to the circula- 
tion of the atmosphere, make the conclusions to which the charts 
have led me touching the continual ‘‘whirl’’ of the wind in the 
Arctic regions against, and in the Antarctic with the hands of a 
watch, very significant—much more so than I supposed them 
to be. 

In this view of the subject we see light springing up from vari- 
ous sources, by which the shadows of approaching confirmation 
are clearly perceived. One such source of light have we from the 
university of Greifswald, in Prussia. 

Likening the atmosphere with its magnetic spirals of oxygen to 
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the coils of a wire, and the poles of the earth as the ends of the 
helix used by Professor Von Feilitzsch, we might almost fancy that 
he was experimenting expressly with the view of throwing light 
upon the general course of atmospherical circulation. 

‘* Tf,” says he in his letter to Dr. Faraday, ‘‘we observe two such 
‘** neighboring particles near the external south pole. then will the 
‘* more near repel a south pole with the intensity s; the more distant 
‘¢will turn to a north pole with the intensity n’, but in such a 
‘*manner that n’<s. But outwardly these two excited magnet- 
‘¢ isms act with the difference of their power s —- n’; but this is 
‘‘in one case south polar, consequently of the same kind as the 
‘‘ exciting south pole. The contrary will take place near the north 
‘* pole, so that the disengaged magnetism distributed over the 
‘bar becomes south polar on that half which is turned to the 
‘* south pole, but north polar on the other half that is turned to 
‘*the north pole. A substance where this takes place is diamag- 
‘* netic, it places itself equatorial. 

‘* When the bar of a magnetic substance is so qualified that the 
‘separating action of the molecules on each other must be taken 
‘* into consideration, then it can become so strong that the mole- 
‘‘cules in the middle of the substance are more strongly magnetic 
‘*than towards the ends. If we observe once more two such par- 
‘ticles near two such particles near the external South pole, the 
‘* South pole of the nearest will tend to recede by an intensity } 
‘‘from this external South pole, but the more distant will turn 
‘‘towards it a North pole of the intensity m,’, but in such a man- 
‘‘ner that ’;<j. Outwardly the two will act with the intensity 
‘‘ »'}—}. but this is North polar, therefore of a contrary nature to 
‘‘ the exciting South pole. The contrary will take place near the 
**pole so that the disengaged magnetism distributed over the 
“bar becomes North polar on the half that is turned to the 
“ South pole, but South polar on that half which is turned to- 
“wards the North pole. A substance where this takes place is 
‘* magnetic, it places itself aaxial.’’* 

‘* Applying the former to the theory of Ampere, I was startled 
‘“ because it has hitherto taught only that currents which are paral- 
‘<Jel and directed in the same way attract, but if they are parallel 
‘and not directed in the same manner they are repulsive ; there- 
‘‘fore, that a current moving in the direction of the hand of a 
“watch, in a spiral produces a South pole on the entrance point in 
‘*the spiral, but a North pole on the egression point. Hitherto 
‘‘only such spirals have been constructed in which the current in 
‘‘ every winding shows an equal intensity.” 

‘‘ But I tried to arrange spirals of the following kind :—one of 
‘‘them is in such a way constructed that on two copper wires are 
‘¢ soldered to each of them, fifteen thin wires covered over with silk. 





* Page 48. 
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‘¢ The first winding backwards over the copper wire, i. e. the first 
** convolution of the helices, beginning at the end and proceeding 
‘* towards the centre is with all the fifteen wires, the second wind- 
‘*ing is only wound with 14 threads, whilst the fifteenth is car- 
‘ried along the axis, &c.; consequently every convolution of 
‘‘ the fifteen windings has a thread less, and the ends of all the 
‘‘ other threads have direction of the axis. The ends of the fif- 
‘* teen threads are soldered in the middle, and the two thick wires 
‘* without touching each other, are so bent that they can be sus- 
‘* pended in the little cups of the apparatus of Ampere, then a 
‘‘current passing through the spiral will divide itself in such a 
‘‘ manner that it is most strong on the external ends of the spiral 
‘¢but decreases more and more to the middle. If the windings of 
‘¢ the spiral took place in the direction of the hands of a watch, 
‘¢ then the end of it where the current enters will become a South 
‘pole, but a orth pole kept parallel to the spiral wild reped it, 
‘¢ only the final convolution will be attracted, and it represents the 
‘¢ disengaged magnetism of the final surface.” 

‘¢ A second spiral is wound like that described only with this 
‘¢ difference that the strongest convolutions are in the middle, and 
‘¢the feeblest near the ends. This spiral will be attracted by the 
‘‘ North pole of a magnet over the half in which the current moves 
‘¢ at first or enters, but the cther half will be repulsed by it. The 
‘¢third spiral has the winding the same strength over the whole 
‘* extent; it is indifferent to a magnet pole which is not too near 
‘¢and only the final convolutions are attracted or repulsed.” 

‘¢Therefore it is permitted to enlarge the theory of Ampere in 
‘¢ this manner :-— 

+ Tf an electric current passes through a spiral in the direc- 
“tion of the hand of a watch and, 

‘‘a If the current is more feeble in every winding as it is nearer 
‘* to the centre of the spiral, then that half is attracted by a South 
‘¢ pole in which the current enters except the first winding. 

‘¢} But if the current is stronger in every winding as it is nearer 
“to the centre of the spiral, then that half is repulsed by a South 
‘* pole in which the current enters including the first winding. 

‘¢The contrary will be the case for that half in which the cur- 
‘¢ rent leaves the helix and likewise for the North pole of the mag- 
‘net opposed.”’T 

Attentively considering the experiments of the Professor of 
Greifswald, we may trace an analogy between his spirals and the 
spirals which the currents of the wind in ‘this circuits” describe 
about the earth. At the South polar calms, the atmospherical 
spiral is with the hand of the watch, and as in the case of a spiral 
so wound about irs helix the magnetism is South polar; and so 
mutatis mutandis for the regions of the North polar calms. 





t Page 49, 50. 
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May we not look therefore to find about the North and South 
magnetic poles these atmospherical nodes or calm regions, which I 
have theoretically pointed out there? In other words, are not the 
magnetic poles of the earth in those atmospherical nodes, the two 
standing in the relation of cause and effect, the one to the other ? 

And have we not a clue already placed in our hands by which 
the motion of the circular storms of the Northern hemisphere which 
travel against, and those of the Southern which travel wth the 
hands of a watch, seems to be connected with the like motion of 
the wind of each hemisphere in its circuit about its pole? and will 
not this clue when followed up lead us into the labyrinths of at- 
mospherical magnetism for the selution of the mystery ? 

Indeed so wide for speculation is the field presented by these 
discoveries that we may in some respects regard this great globe 
itself with its ‘‘cups’’ and spiral wires, of air, earth and water, as 
an immense ‘‘pile’’ and helix, which being excited by the natural 
batteries in the sea and atmosphere of the tropics, excites in turn 
its oxygen, and imparts to atmospherical matter the properties of 
magnetism. 

Thus, though it be not proved as a mathematical truth that mag- 
netism is the power which guides the storm from right to left, and 
— left to right, which conducts the moist and the “dry air each in 

ts appointed ‘paths, and which regulates the ‘‘wind in his circuits,” 
sae that it is such a power, is rendered so very probable that the 
onus is now shifted, and it remains not to prove, but to disprove 
that such is its agency. 

Respectfully &c., 
M. F. MAURY, 
Lieut. U. S. M. 

Hon. W. A. Granam, 

Secretary of the Navy. 


SPORE ED RIE IRER ARERR ERE 


ARTICLE IV. 


ST. LOUIS AND TENNESSEE RIVER TRADE. 
The rapid increase of population in the West has forced upon 
St. Louis a commerce and growth unparalleled in the history of 
modern cities: and instead of expending her means -* opening new 
avenues of commerce, her capital and energies have been employed 
in erecting buildings and preparing suitable accommodations for 
the trade which has ‘sought her port unsolicited. While this con- 
dition remains unchanged it is not to be expected that our citizens 
will interest themselves to any considerable degree in secking out 
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new markets: but the mighty movement that is now going on in 
opening new commercial channels, east of the Mississippi, should 
admonish us to prepare for a contest, which will be necessary to 
retain unimpaired the natural advantages of St. Louis over all other 
points in the valley of the Mississippi. No time should be lost on 
the part of our citizens in forming and establishing commercial re- 
lations with every point on the Mississippi and its tributaries ac- 
cessible by steamboat navigation. We shonld not wait as formerly 
for others to seek our market, we should seek theirs: this is the 
prineiple pursued by all other commercial towns and cities, with the 
exception of New Orleans, and even she begins to feel the neces- 
sity of adopting it to protect her commerce against the encroach- 
ments of the eastern and southeastern markets. 

We were much pleased some months ago to learn that a move- 
ment had been set on foot, which originated, we believe, at Padu- 
cah, to open a trade between St. Louis and the Towns on the 
Tennessee river by establislsing a line of steamboats. The pro- 
ject was well timed ; and had it been carried into effect our citizens 
would now have been in the enjoyment of a trade calculated to 
benefit the manufacturers and builders as well as the merchants. 


Notwithstanding the leading staple of the Tennessee river trade, 
cotton, goes to New Orleans, yet the imports of that region are 
for the most part purchased in other markets. Louisville has en- 
joyed, almost exclusively, the trade of the Tennessee river ever 
since the settlement of the country. The commerce between Louis- 
ville and North Alabama has generally employed from two to three 
steamboats and we believe there are four in that trade at present. 
That. class of articles purchased at Louisville for the Tennessee 
river trade ought, with a few exceptions, to be afforded on better 
terms at St. Louis than there. 

We should regard St. Louis as the better market for the purchase 
of flour, refined sugar, potatoes, and lead, in all its forms: and, 
indeed, all commodities produced here or imported from or through 
New Orleans, ought to be afforded somewhat cheaper than at 


Louisville. 

Some portions of the country bordering on the Tennessee, 
abounds in yellow pine of a better quality than any which comes to 
this market, and were a line of steamers established between this 
city and that river, sufficient quantities of lumber would be pro- 
duced to ensure full cargoes on their return to this port. We speak 
advisedly on this point. We know the country from actual obser- 
vation, and we have been informed by a gentleman of much expe- 
rience in business who is engaged in sawing lumber near the Ten- 
nessee, that he could, notwithstanding the expense of re-shipping 
at Paducah, well afford to deliver pine plank in this market at the 
ruling prices of last year. 

So long as St. Louis continues to grow as it has done for the last 
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seven years, the lumber trade may be regarded as of primary im- 
portance to its prosperity. 

Owners of real estate are especially interested in this commodity ; 
anid we are persuaded, that if the true value of the lumber trade 
of the Tennessee river was understood by that class of our citizens, 
they would be found willing to afford all the means necessary for 
establishing a line of steamers for its encouragement. 

We are aware that it requires time, and a considerable degree 
of enterprise to divert commerce from long established channels, 
and in opening a trade with the Tennessee river too much should 
not be expected in the beginning. It will require some time for 
those at each end of the line to become acquainted with the wants 
of each other. New commercial relations must be formed and 
confidence established in the efficiency and permanency of the line; 
and, consequently, little profit should be expected from the steam- 
boat stock during the first season: but the loss of profits on a few 
thousand dollars of stock should be regarded as nothing when com- 
pared with the extension of our commerce to a distance of from 
to five hundred miles in a new direction. 

The trade between St. Louis and the Tennessee river can never 
become of much importance, so long as it is necessary to unload, 
store, and re-ship at Padacah. A through line of transportation 
must be established ; or we must leave the entire commerce of one 
of the largest tributaries of the Mississippi to the enjoyment of 
others. 

But the people in the region of the Tennessee river are not less 
interested in this trade than are those of St. Louis ; and, from the 
interest manifested by certain individuals here, we are persuaded 
that, were a little exertion made there, the line might be established 
by small subscriptions for stock that would not materially incom- 
mode the subscribers though it should be lost. What say our 
friends at Eastport, Tuscumbia, and Florence? We should delight 
to see their old familiar names in our daily lists of arrivals and 
departures of steamboats. 


ARTICLE VY. 


In a few introductory remarks, made by us in 1849, in reference 
to an article on “Cotton mills by cotton growers,” from the pen of a 
highly valued correspondent, we concluded by saying: ‘When the 
South gets fairly under way, the people of the United States will soon 
spin and weave all the cotton that our country can produce: and long 
before the close of the present century, we sball become large impor- 
ters of raw cotton, from South America and other parts of the world.” 
In connection with this subject, we find in a late number of the Louis- 
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ville Journal a statement of the charges incident to the transportation 
of cotton from the American fields to the European mills, which are 
shown to amount to more than the cost of manufacturing the article 
into coarse cloth at home. This fact is regarded by the able Editor 
of that valuable paper as calculated to sustain our “predictions” re- 
lating to the cotton trade; and we thank him for reminding us that 
our statement was made in general terms, unfortified by facts or ar- 
guments. Having previously discussed the subject of manufacturing 
cotton in the South and West in DeBows Commercial Review, and, 
also, in our Journal, we did not deem it profitable to reiterate our ar- 
guments, when introducing an article from another pen relating to the 
same matter. Nor should we bring the subject now before our rea- 
ders but for the reason that we believe there are other arguments in 
favor of manufacturing cotton in the southern States more potent than 
those derived from the cost of transporting it to foreign mills. 

It may be safely affirmed that the production of cotton has reached its 
maximum in the States east of the Mississippi river ; and many years 
will not elapse before the maximum will be attained in Texas also. 
And, when the production arrives at this point, a large portion of the 
subsequent increase in the number of laborers must be transferred to 
the mills, as the only place where their labor can be made profitable. 
Abstract theories respecting the advantages of free trade with foreign 
nations may lead men into the fallacy of relying almost exclusiv ely 
upon other countries for commodities which they tould produce as 
cheap at home so long as they can employ all their labor in the pro- 
duction of cotton; but, when labor becomes redundant for this pur- 
pose, and the practical question of employment comes up, no further 
argument will be required to convince the planter of the adv antages 
of spinning and weaving his own crop. And therefore nothing is more 
clear to our view than that the manufactw ing of cotton in the Southern 
States will increase in proportion to the future increase in the number 
of laborers until the entire crop shall be manufactured within the 
limits of the slave States—excepting a small quantity which may per- 
haps be sent to other countries to be wrought into very fine fabrics, 
We find it generally admitted that Great Britain, France, and the 
Eastern States will continue to manufacture the finer fabrics; and. 
that the operations of the South will be confined to the production of 

_.coarse goods ; but we can perceive no sufficient reason for this opinion, 
The mills in the South are now operated principally by free laborers ; 
this is a natural consequence of the present condition of that region. 
Nearly all the good land is in possession of the slave holders : and free 
laborers seek employment in the cotton mills rather than cultivate land 


that will scarcely yield them a subsistence. And we know of no 
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reason why these free operatives should not become as skilful in spin- 
ning and weaving as the English or French. In time, slave laborers 
will take their places in the coarser work ; and they will be trans- 
ferred to the establishments designed for the production of finer fab- 
rics, and thus every quality of goods will be embraced in the list of 
Southern manufactures. 

None of the thousand estimates made as to the relative cost of free 
and slave labor are applicable to the subject of manufacturing cotton 
in the South; for it must be borne in mind that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the policy of manufacturing will turn upon the 
question whether the redundant labor shall be profitably employed or 
emancipated, The slave population doubles in about twenty-five years : 
and we hazard the prediction that three fourths of the crop will be 
manufactured in the South and West within that period, dating from 
the present time. This result flows naturally from certain laws, in- 
herent in the institution of slavery as it exists in the United States ; 
and nothing in the ordinary course of human events will impede their 
operation, except the acquisition of additional territory in the South. 

The far seeing economists and Statesmen of Great Britain are look- 
ing to this result; and anxiously seeking the means of protecting the 
labor, machinery and commerce of that country against its consequen- 
ces. The issue of the final struggle between Great Britain and this 
country for commercial supremacy is involved in the direction to be 
given to Southern labor: this great battle is to be fought with spin- 
dles and shuttles across the broad Atlantic ; and upon the skilful use 
ef these novel instruments of war depends a prize more briliant than 
any ever won by Grecian or Roman arms. To the Southern States, if 
they are true to themselves, will belong the glory of achieving this 
great victory for our common country ; and long may they enjoy its 
benefits. 

The following statement of the charges upon a shipment of cotton 
from the United States to England with the remarks of the Editor of 
the Louisville Journal, will be found interesting and useful to the 
provision grower of the West as well as to the cotton planter of the 
South: for from these facts he will be able to estimate the price he 
pays for the privilege of competing with the labor of Russian serfs in 
the British markets. Epirors. 


Wuat tue CoTrron PLANTER PAYS His CARRIERS AND Factors 
AND WHAT HE MAY SAVE BY BRINGING THE SPINDLE AND THE 
LooM NEARER THE COTTON. 

It was stated in the New York, Courier and Inquirer, some months 
since, that the unnecessary transportation of our cotton for manu- 
facture in England was more than the home cost of converting it 
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into coarse fabrics. If such is the fact, the predictions of the able 
editor of the Western Review at St. Louis may have been well con- 
sidered. He says that the United States will soon work up their 
own cotton and import the staple from other countries. The state- 
ment alluded to is in general terms and requires the items of cost 
to carry conviction to the minds of those who doubt our capacity 
to become independent of England. Below is a bona fide account 
of sales handed us by a friend who shipped part of his cotton di- 
rect to Liverpool and thus saved commissions at New Orleans : 


Account of Sales of 126 bales of Cotton received per K. Hun- 
ter from New Orleans on account of W. R. C. 


1850. 
Feb. 2.—Dy D. B. Sons & Co., payment 3 mos. 10 days. 
126 wg. 494,2,10 

1,0,14d 
~-498,2,5 
17,: 


14 


to t 


Net, 53,303 Ibs...... saneabiill 475,3,17—at 6% £1526,18,0 
Charges. 


To marine ins. and stamp 29,9,5, dock and town 





BE UI eccansensegtinninesneninenes eehseinnneepannene £52,17,3 

“ freight on 53. 850 Ibs. at $ 34,2,11, primage 4,4,2 88,07,1 
‘“* cart. and —_- 5,5,0 canvas, and mending 3,16,0 9,01,0 
$6 REO BS. $3, D, HORRT SBE. 00cccccccecssecccseses 6,18,3 
‘* int. 15s., banker’s com. 4,16,4, postage 2s........ 4,11,4 
“¢ commissions, deleredere and brokerage 3 per cent 45,16,1 
187,11,7 

Net proceeds cash, May 15, DO sidercentississinentys . £1338,0,5 


E. E. Liverpool, Feb. 22, 1850. 
W. J. & Co., 


Net proceeds were $5,952 55, which, with exchange, was, say, 
13} cents per lb. 

The foregoing shipment was made on very favorable terms. A 
“living” freight j is full 1 cent per pound. 

The ordinary course of shipment is more expensive and attended 
with more delays. When cotton averages 10 cents per pound at 
New Orleans, the following items make up the cost of transporting 
from the pl antation to the English mill: 
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Freight to New Orleans, bale of 480 Ibs., worth $43... $1 00 





1 month interest and } insurance...........ssesceeeseereees 21 
Drayage 10 cents, 1} lbs. loss by sampling 10........... 25 
2h per Cent. COMMISSIONS..........eeseseseerercereneeeeseeees 112 

Factorage and charges at New Orleans or what the Eng- 
lish term ‘‘charges on shipment” 4 per cent.......... 1 72 
Freight and primage to Liverpool 1 cent.............0+++ 4 30 
Marine insurance and stamp 2} per Cent.........seeseeeeee 1 12 
Dock and town dues } per Cent............sssececceeeeerers , 11 

Cartage, porterage, storage, fire insurance, banker’s 
commission, Kc., } per CeNt........ccsercecsccecerscecees 52 
Commission and deleredere 3 per Cent.........seseeeeeeeees 1 29 
Loss by waste and sampling 4 per cent....... snntitboante - 1 72 
Speculator’s profit and interest 5 per Cent............eeeee 2 15 
Inland carriage and charges 25 per cent..........seeeeeeee 112 
Interest from New Orleans to Liverpool say 1 per cent.. 43 
$17 25 


40 per cent. or 4 cents per lb. 


The English charges are, as will be observed, under estimated 
by nearly one-third. These are actually made on the first cost 
and the preceding charges. For convenience, we have put the per 
centages on the first cost or 10 cents per pound. While some of 
these charges are occasionaliy saved, there are, and perhaps as 
often, additional expenses or losses. The result corresponds with 
the estimate made by Montgomery some years since. 

The cost of carriage, including interest and insurance from the 
plantation to a mill at or below the falls of the Ohio, is about 4 
cent per pound. The yarn and cloth, when manufactured here, 
are now, or soon will be, as near the yarn and cloth consumers as 
is Manchester, ‘England. The unnecessary waste of capital and 
labor is, then, 33 cents. per pound, or something like thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars a year on the cotton exported from New Orleans. 
If we add the further cost of bringing the English goods made out 
of this cotton and consumed by us, the figures would be more 
startling. 

The million of bales now exported from New Orleans should all 
be made up in the valley into yarns and coarse cloth. Instead of 
exporting our raw cotton to the yearly amount of 45 millions of 
dollars, we should export yarn and cloth to the yearly amount of 
150 millions of dollars. 

At our home price of labor, the whole cost of converting the 
cotton into yarn is less than 33 cents per pound, and the cost of 
making the cotton inte brown sheetings has been reduced, in New 
England, as low as 3} cents per pound, exclusive of insurance and 
interest. 

The low cost of English labor (if it is low) has nothing to do 
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with our capacity. The extra cost of transportation exceeds the 
home cost of conversion. 

The common sense of our people now regards this as certain— 
that the coarse fabrics, of which our great staple is the chief ele- 
ment, must soon be made where all the elements can be gathered 
together at the least cost; and that capital and labor will be at- 
tracted to the points where they can be most e conomically, efficient- 
ly, and profitably employed in combining these elements. English 
money is now sent to New Orleans to buy cotton. Four times as 
much would be sent if the New Orleans merchants had yarn and 
cloth instead of cotton. 

Some have supposed that the establishment of cotton mills at 


the South and West would destroy the cotton manufactures of 


New England. By no means. ‘The result would be the establish- 
ment of New England mills on a basis firmer than ever. The 
New England mills, in coarse goods, are competing with each other, 
and not with England. Were the duties on coarse goods repealed 
entire, not a bale would be imported. The New England manu- 
facturer wants an adequate protection on finer eoods—and this he 
can never get (in our opinion) until the West and South see the 
benefit of home manufactures ; not the benefits in New England, 
but at their own doors. Had the New England manufacturers five 
years ago erected a dozen first class cotton mills at commanding 
points in this valley, and filled them with the best machinery and 
the most efficient operatives, we should now have a tariff more fa- 
vorable to them than that of 1842. Onur people would see the di- 
rect as wel! as indirect advantages of a home market and a diver- 
sification of pursuits. 

Just as soon as our voters understand that Kentucky and Indiana 
can compete with England as well as can Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, they will sympathise with the New England manufacturers. 
They will join in giving adequate protection to every manufacturer, 
whose fabric can, in due time, be produced at home as cheap as it 
can be obtained from abroad. ‘he parts of the play would then 
be re-cast—New England would run her machinery and use her 
mill on fine and fancy goods, and the South and West would pro- 
duce yarns, coarse cottons, and probably prints for home consump- 
tion and export. If we can quadruple the value of our exports by 
sending abroad goods instead of staple we can afford to pay large 
wages and profits to the skillful operatives and experienced factors 


of ‘the East. 
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VALUE OF THE DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, 


AND TO DOMINIONS OF EACH FOREIGN POWER, 


DISTINGUISHING 


THE AMOUNT SHIP- 


PED IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN VESSELS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1550. 


In American 
vessels, 


In foreign 
vessels, 


To each country. 


To the dominions 


of each power. 








Whither e mpenton, 


Russia «+eees ove eve eveee $233.124 
Prussia cceces coceee cose! eeveee ce 
Sweden and Norway ----| 126.757) 
Swedish West Indies---- 93.463 
Denmark eocces covcce see 16.070 
Danish West Indies------ 820.913 
Hanse Towns ++++++ «+++. 719.519 
Holland eee eee eee eee wee 1.164.686 
Dutch East Indies. ----.. | 172.355 
Dutch West Indies ------ 344,211 
Dutch Guiana. «+--+ «e+e 97.014 
SeloiumM ooccce coccce cove 1.925.989 
England «+++++ sscees eoee 38.475.535 
Scoil ANG ccccece cove coves 1.432.1 16 
Treland «cccce coccce cecve 386.080 
Gibraltar -cccece cove cece 167.776 
DEMIR 0000 cece coccce cece 75.329 
3ritish East Indies ------ 502.613 
Cape of Good Hope---- . 143.219 
Honduras «-eeee cove cece 171.729 
British Guiana--+-+++ «+++ 406.531) 
British West Indies------ 2.611.440 
Camadia coccce cocces cove 9.944.608 
British American Colonies 386.792 
France on the Atlantic---| 15.769.622 
France on the Mediterran’ 771.374 
French West Indies ---- - 211.007 
Miquelon and Fr. fisheries 1.563 
French Guiana----- e eee 43.405 
DR 6656 od 0068 dees 
Spain on the Atlantic ---- 353.727 
Spain on the Mediterranean 1312645 
Teneriffe & other Canaries 11.634 
Manilla and Philippine Is!. 16.817; 
Ee os 008s 604006. b00600 4.4 11.290) 
Other Spanish West Indies 747.7955 
Portugal «+++... © Seen . 112.970 
Madeira cccces coce cove ° 117.746 
Fayal and other Azores -- 11.318 
Cape de Verd Islands---- 38.186 
Italy generally----+++---) 1.074.804 
Sicilly ..... Kaisaed wie ‘“ 25.047 
0 Ns er eee 403 
Tuscany inénaewet és ieee 41.477 
Trieste & oth. Austr. ports 695.071 
Turkey, Levant, &c. +--+ - 204.397 
Hayti patGiuanet 200% MHae 03 1.108.613 
Me xico coco coos cece ooee 1.423.512) 
Central Republic of Amer. 55.544! 
New Granada---+ +++++-+ 887.996 
Venezuela --e+se cove sees 596.639 
Brazil .-ee- = d006ed 60 ee 2.634.790 
Cisplatine Republic teeee 39.746 
Argentine Republic ------ 474.307) 
Chili seoeve = 090660 Seees ° 1.272.210) 
POT cos covece coccce ces 147.540) 
Equador ----- re ee 24.414, 
Ghamasec08s seco e sane . 1.485.961 
West Indies generally ---- 63.993 


South America generally- 22.256 





$433.31] 


3. 
1. 


26.‘ 


-rmoee 


70,645 
541.823 
1.713 
149.804 
46.227 
601.261 
023.415 


eeeeeee 


96.245 
001.362 
696.843 
730.048 


.165.169 


244.112 
58.370 
950 
2.575 
51.932 
4 


_ 
— 
aS 
t 
_ 


82.623 
81.523 


88.977! 


20.278 
244.024 
24.923 
111.399 


$666.435 
70.645 
668.580 3 
98.176 § 
165.874 4 
867.140 5 
4.320.780 
2.188. 101 ) 
PRO,D3: { 
364.335 
97.014 } 
2.168.35 
64.686.959> 
3.021.740 
1.025.031 
186.307 
75.329 
502.613 
143.219 
171.984 
2.776 
3.612.802 
4.641.451 
3.116.840 | 
16.934.791 
1.015, 486 
269.377 
2.517 
3.405 
2.575 
9.659 
3.256.362 
20.524 
16.817 
4.530.256 
816.062 | 
172.978 
136.874 | 


2 
] 
) 
! 
7 


14.421 f 


47.043 } 
1.567.166 
50.577 
170.764 
45.664 
1.179.893 
204.397 
1.211.007 
1.498.791 
57.225 
970.619 
678.462 
2.723.767 
60.024 
718.331 
1.297.133 
258.939 
24.414 
1.485.961 
67.934 
22.256 


$665.435 
FU.045 
766.756 
1.033.014 
4.320.780 


oO 


.829.983 


2.168.357 


o *) 


687.051 


18.278.151 


9.245.680 


371.316 


rs 


567.166 
50.577 
170.764 
15.664 
.179.893 
204.397 
-211.007 
498.791 
57.225 
970.619 
678.462 
-728.767 
60.024 
718.331 
-297.133 
258.939 
24.414 
1.485.961 
67.934 
22.256 


— 


_— 


nw 


— 





In American 


Commercial Statistics. 


vessels. 


In foreign | To each country. 


TOTAL VALUE OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES—CONTINUED. 
Tod 





minions of 


each power. 





vessels, 
Whither exported. 
Asia generally «-+++++ «++ 315.463 
Africa generally -+++++ +> 654.976 
South Seas & Pacific Ocean 169.025 


eree cee 
erre eee 


75.956 


315.4 


63 


730.932 
169.025 








VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


EXPORTED 





FROM THE 


Total --+eee eeeeee vee $89,616,742) $47.330, 170 $136.946.912 


FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 





UNITED 








STATES TO 


319.463 
730.932 
169.025 





$136.946.912 









EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1850. 























Free of 
duty. 

Whither exported. — 
RUSSIA. vcccccccscccccecs eeccccseccees $16,981 
PRUSSIB. ccc ccccccccccccecescoccooese reer 
Sweden and Norway ....--eseeeeeees 2,758 
rr er Ce, 8... cece eceewee 465 
POMGIOTE oc cacécosdcccedesodsvesceces 9,627 
Danish West Indbese.cccccccccccesccs §1.638 
Hamse TOWNE. ccccccccccccccccccscces 353,767 
PUNE cc ncce ccdcncseceecceseseesece 61,149 
Dutch Bast Indies......cccccscccccses 219,400 
Dutch West Indies... .cccccccceccocces 42,724) 
Dutch Guiana. .cccccccccccccccesesces|  cocesce 
BOMIGED ccccccccscoveccetoccoesoceses 209,084 
PIONS ocd ccccicvnceccccescccecsenes «| 2,394,940 
BOOTIAME ec ccc vscececvccncdcccoceseses| seveces 
PGRN a 5 66s 0 66s 6 sons eceseséwncreccesl eeeneces 
Gibraltar .cccccvcccccccccccesccscoses 
PARR c cccveccvcevceceseecceeesccceoce 
Mrition Mast Jadiese. cccccccecceescose 35.000 
British West Indies ..ccccccscvccccces 100.376 
Britiqon MeROGrOS occcccccceccosccescs 2,241 
British Guiana. ccccccscccccccccccesce 20,000 
a ° 606,505 
British American Colonies ........... 34.66 
France on the Atlantic............. +) 1,365,986 
France on the Mediterranean ........ 43,415 
BOUrbOn . cccccccecevccesececcocece ove 
PEORGR Week TMG. ccccccseccceccces 
French Guiana .cccccccccsscccccocces 
Soaie Gm the Ablantis .<csecccovccocss 
Spain on the Mediterranean.......... 
Teneriffe and other Canaries......... 
Manilla and Philippine Isles......... 
COEDS coccoscscccsccococscccccscccsovel 
Other Spanish West Indies........+.. 
POGSUMRS< c coccccecececcedscosceses ° 
PEIEAIEG, 6 cc cccccecccccececcocceseees e 
Fayal and other Azores........+. eesse 
Cape de Verd Islands... ....ccccccccee 
Italy Cee re ererecereesesessceseerssees 
SICILY oc ccccccccccccccccoce ere ° 
Mardimia..ccccccccscccccccccsecccecces 
Tuscany ...... PPTTTTITT TIT TTT Tt eee 
BURR s BBsc ic cdcccccccdccccccceeeense 149.832 
Turkey, Levant, &C.....eeeeeeeeeees . 35,013 
Hayti...ceccee occrercccccccccccceses ° 17.195 
MEOMICO: co ccccccccaccccscoccccescecces ¢ 
Central Republic, South America..... 142 
IDE, 6c cbeccedandoceccoks wa 73,569 
Venezuela..... 317,739 
DE cane6bsétn-dukeen ceneeseseee nee 323.422 
Cisplatine Rey ublic....-.eeeeeeseeees 697 
Argentine Republic.....+-.+-eeeeeees | 261,150! 
Equador...... PPTTTTTTT TTT Titty Se Sa 
CR dn: 6 60:606066eeb-ece gegececedes eeee 13.9@2 
POTR cccccccces PTTTIVITi Titi ee 769 
CRIRG osccccccseces eccseccdcoccccessse 31.080 
South America generally......+-++++ 46.400 
Asia generally....sesseee eoccccccece! 5,200 
Africa generally......-.++++ oecccces 1.997) 
South Seas and Pacific ......ss+seeee+ 2.975 


Paying 
dut.ad val 





$181.5 5 
27,991 
48,852 

701 
11,079 
33,150 

631,975 
355,415 
43.552 





1,815.33 
183,679 
42,093 


18,397 


19.576 





406.708 
3ES.929 
114,939 





162,279 

18,331 
121,986 
608,115 


85,161 
10.511 
111.686 
16,020 
88,176 
4.042 
8.121) 
26,337 


17,862 





Total. 

$198,506 
27,991 
51.610 
1.166 
20,706 
114,518 
835,742 
416.564 
262,952 
56,683 
5,425 
375,403 
4,210,271 
123,697 
42.693 
60,42 
39.051 
156.846 
175.644 
16.551 
22,663 
1.289.370 
501.374 
1,724,915 





96.855 
5.065 
1,450 

460.041 

93,591 

6,236 
6,827 
2,182 
2,167 
939,904 
13,124 
§6,136 
23.468 
312,111 
63.344 
139,151 





514,036! 


2.967 
285,600 
340.008 
473,347 

1,51= 
346.311 

1.511 
25,585 | 
16,789} 
119,256 








In Ameri-| In foreign 


can ves’ ls, 





$152,739 
53. 
16,103 
110.849 
204,257 
157,786 





453.446 


90.663 





2,152 

2 167 
214,421 

4,405 
18,790 
23,358 
104,776 
63,344} 
131,151 
491.72°| 
12.967 
945.008 
$32,195 
4t 2-US 

1,223 
200, 0652 
10.501 
112,132 

7.070 
119,256] 
5.442) 
135321) 
28,013 
20,837 





vessels. 





$45,767 
27.991 
51.010 
331 
4.603 
3,969 
681.455 
2553778 





1,591,700 
112,183 
40.965 
211 





8,519 





Total ccccccccccescccvcccccesccess $7,575,447 $7,376,361 | $14,951,808) $9,998,299 34_953,509 
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VALUE OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE EXPORTED FROM THE U. 8.—CONTINUED. 




















| Free of | Paying In Ameri-|In foreign 
duty. dut.ad val Tota). jcanves’ls.| vessels, 
Entitled to drawback ..ccccccecsesees| — ceveee -| 1,079,118 1,079,118 588,270 400.848 


Not entitlec to drawback ........++++) 755759447 $ 15035,952; 8.611.399) 6,278,720) 2,332,ti79 
FYOU WAPERSRSS occescccccnncccceces eeeeeee|. DpQ015291; 5,261,291, 3,131,509, 2,120,982 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


STATEMENT OF MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1850, 


|} In American; Jn foreign 
































|Freeof duty. Paying duties. Total. vessels. vessels, 

Whence imported. - See, REO Rh io 
Russia . ° . e e $57,018 $1,454.554) $1,511,572) $1,367,475 $141,007 
Prussia . ° ° 520 26,949 27,469 18,838 S651 
Sweden and Norwa: ay ° ° 163 1,031,954 1,052,117 241,209 TWAS 
Swedish West Indies. ° 506 1.605 2,193 1,691 49 
Danish West Indies ° ° 59,603 207856 267,450 225,977 41,482 
Denmark ° ° “ oj 527 BOF) * tasswnse 527 
Hanse Towns. e ° P| 8,756,213 8.787.874 3048S) 3.437.406 
Holland . e ° ° 1.530),727 1,686. 7 1,173,42s 513,539 
Dutch East Indies ‘ ° «| 241,625 444.404 444,404) cccccoee 
Dutch West Indies . ° . 485.409 530,146 507,130 23,016 
Dutch Guiana ° ° . 67.1 8 713 TIUES| — ceccceee 
Belgium . ° ° ° . 2,394,742) + 2,404,954 2,192,462 212,492 
England . ° ° ~ 70,232, T2UIS971) 54,018,260, 18,100,675 
Scotland . ° ° ° *| 2,744,068 746 1.45044 } 
Ireland . ° ° ° 291,239 11%), 27¢ 
Gibraltar ° e ° . a 41.°69 20,069 23,500 
Malta ° ° ° . pecese ps 11.354 6.000 4,404 
British East Indies « ° ° . $0,738 2,754,278 2.865 OG 2865016 jobenee e 
Cape of Good Hope ° . 100! 72.1" 72.2) Te... eesnwon 7 
British Honduras . ° . 47.402 431.287 178.000 178,GO0)| — wccccce ° 
British Guiana ° ° . 2.1444] 12.188 14,501 13,037 LD | 
British West Indies ° . 455.434 671.534 1,126.48 638,552 458,416 
British American Colonies’ - 151.445 1,207,847 1,355.02 224,575) 1,157,417 
Other British Colonies . . penis 407 197 WUT | wwe eeee 
Canada . e ° ° . 636,454 B.64901 4,285,470 2,027,560) 2.257 ont 
France onthe Atlantic . . 140.114 2.095.056) 25.835.170) 23,856,145 1,074,027 
France on the Mediterranean - 3,534 1,0699.521 1,702,855 Sti5,545 $37,200 
French Guiana ‘ . Penh chy 12.551 12.551 | P 
French West Indies ° . 6,003 15.681 75.684 42835 32849 
Bourbon .« ° . Oe ae eee 10.00% oe rae 10,005 
Spain on the Atlantic » . 1.040 376-181 380.181 24,185 175,096 
Spain on the Mediterranean - 407.620 1,204.594 1702.214 SS5 05S 517.156 
Teneriffe and other Canaries - nae 85,223 $5,223 53,378 SiSid 
Manilla, Philippine Isles 1,310,082 1.336806 1,317,472 12,394 
Cuba . 5 10.292, 508 4.945, 740 905 HO8 
Other Spanish West Indies 2,117 S60 1,953,717 1ii.ta9 
Portugal . e ° . . 339.71 3 SASUS 250,808 
Madeira . : : "| sasenns 114.72 113.273 1456 
Fayal and other Azores ° ° i) 16.398 6.994 Q, 337 
Italy ° . . ° : 25.483 2,079,094 2.105.077 1,332,552 7a 2025 
Sicily . ° ° ° ° 23,187 729,412 $22,029 519,943 302,086 
Sardinia . e ° ° ° 40 150 205 Sinieen 205 
Trieste, &c. . ° . . 2.600 465.001 467.601 342,536 125.05 
Turkey . ° e ° . 15 801.008 801,023 720,533 SO 100 
Hayti . . a ; “| 1.155.028 $89,743 1,544,771 1,388,603 156,168 
Mexico . . . 1,600,882 534.484 2,135,366 1,357,113 778,253 
Central Re public, 8 s. Ae. ° 74.109) 187.350 51,450 254,542 6,417 
New Grenada e . 449.832 Jt qo9 548.255 43,737 
Venezuela ° ° . ° 1.342.917 : \ 1,641,033 279,214 
Brazil . ° "| 7436,386 1,884,042 8,248,143 1,076,286 
Argentine Republic . ° 16.529 2.637.348 1440,131 = 1,213,746 
hili . . . ° : 278.505 1,518,372 1,790,877) ceweeeee 
Peru e ° ° e ° 9.098 161.655 170,458 205 
Equador . i 4.618 4,618 1,400 3,218 
South America ‘generally ° 83,400) 3,259 86,659 f,201 81.418 
China. * « *| 4,586,489) = 2,006,973! 6,593,462! 6,318,520) 274,942 
Asia generally ° ° . 25.442) 377 ANT 402.500  ) * ees 
Africa ge nerally . . . $1,480! 443,242 524,922 509,319 15 103 
Atlantic Ocean, &e. ° ° evista 25 26 BH - * sd evcate 
West Indies generally . ° —- 9,417 O47 GALT). . aencoese 
Sandwich Islands . ° . 55883 8.51 64,474 64,474 hace eae 








Total. + «6 «© + $22;710,382) $155,427,936 $178,138, 318 $130,657,043' $38,481,275 
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COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, EXHIBITING THE VALUE 
OF EXPORTS TO, AND IMPORTS FROM, EACH FOREIGN COUNTRY, DURING THE YEAR 
EN DING JUNE 30TH, 1850, 

Value ofexports, 












































Foreign produce Total. Value of imports. 




















Countries. -—- By 
iii. .6 c66ene 0868 coenee ° $666.435 $198.506 $864.941 $1.511.572 B- 
| ee ee ee ee 70.645 27.991 98.636 27.469 S 
Sweden and Norway «+-++.-- §68.580 51.619 720.190 1.032.117 : 
Swedish West Indies -----. 98,176 1.166 99.342 2.193 4 
Denmark -ccecece cose coves 165.874 20.706 186.580 527 5 
Danish West lnilies eeeecee 867.140 114.818 981.958 267.459 4 
Hanse Towns «+++ «+++ «++: 4.320.780 885.742 5.206.522 8.787.874 } 
RO 6000-40 2%.006400 0% Te ih ce webenianwl, aad wale : 
PE . tideeaae eaudiuns 2.188.101 416.564 2.604.665 1.686.967 ae | 
Dutch East Indies «+--+ «+++ 180.533 262 952 443.485 444.404 j 
Dutch West Indies----.-- -- 364.335 56.683 421.018 530.146 5 
Dutch Guiana--+-+ «+++ ees 97.014 5.425 102.439 71.043 i 
Belgium «++ees coos ceee ees 2.168.357 375.403 2.543.760 2.404.954 i 
England « o-++ eee coos cece 641.686.959 4.210.271 68.897.230! 72.118.971 | 
Scotland --.---. ee 3.021.740 183.679 3.205.419 2.746.670 : 
Treland «+++ cece cece eeee ae 1.025.031 42.693 1.097.72 293.783 S| 
Gibraltar «+++ eee eens cone , 186.307 60.482 246.789 44.269 a 
Malta .-..-. seat amie 75.329 39.051 114.380 11.354 } 

sritish East ‘Indic JOS seee woes 502.613 156.846 659.459 2.865. O16 : 
Cc ipe of Good Hope eoceee 143.219 Seelilaasiakiir a za 143.219 72.206 : 
Mlauriting ccc ecce cove cece ° eee errr Tr edesedeeel «e600 e6e0 ' 
BIOMGGPAS <> 0 ccccce cece ce 171. 984 16.551 188.535 178 690 ' 
British Guiana «+--+ ++++ «+. 502.776 22.663 525.439 14.591 ' 
sritish West Indies ------- 3.612.802 178.644 3.791.446 1.126.968 
Camada--ee evccee cove eves 4.651.451 1.289.370 5.930.821 4.285.470 
Newfoundland «---+++ «+++. pate eee ceekwneel, ‘eaaba rene: ee Pre ga 
Faulkland Islands eoeeeee cee eeoeoenereces ereeeeee| eoeeee ees, 888 #08 
British American Colonies: 3.116.840 501.374 3.618.214 1.358. 992 
Other British possessions -- onsecesee Bstenel. “ibeas aes 497 
France on the Atlantic---- 16.934.791 1.724.915, 18,.659.706| 25.835.170 
France on the Mediterran. - 1.015.486 158.155 1.173.641 1.702.855 
French West Indies----.- ° 269.377 18.291 287.668) 75.680 
Miyuelon & French fisheri>s 2.517 oes cece Q5IT wee eeeee 
French Guiana: ---+ «+++. 53.405 1.382 44.787 12.551 
ML écchesubeawe 00404 12.575 2.200 14.775 10.005 
French possessions in Africa etnaaes Fo ee deacon oat Ee EA 
S; pain on the Atlantic ----.- 605.659 28.558 634.217 380. 181 
Spain on the Mediterranean 3.256.362 96.855 3.353.217 1.9 
Teneriffe and other Canaries 20.524 5.065 25.589 2 
Manilla and Philippine Is “ 16.817 1.450, 18.267 1.336.866 
SP t6tcbd Bkeees e0ene ° 4.530.256) # 460.041) 4.990.297 10.292,.398 
Other Spanish West at i 816.062 93.591 909.653 2.067.866 
Portugal ec eee cece coeees . 172.978 5.236 178.214 339.763 
Madeira +--+++ eee eeeeee . 136.874 6.527 143.401 114.729 
Fayal and other Azores --- 14.421 2.152 16.573 16.328 

ape de Ve -_ coccee cover 47.043) 9.167 49.210) = awwe vues 

sm esece edbee wedees o< 1.567.166 239.904 1.807.070! 2.105. 077 
Sic ily PAP. eee é anee eves , 50.577 13.024 63.601 822.629 
Sardinia ----- @ se eeee eee . 170.764 86.136) 256.900 205 
Tuscany spendin 69-6060 6008 ‘ 45.664 23.468 69.132 ecccce ccc 
Tonian Islands---... «+++. co on. Se a ee oman acct fase 
Trieste & nee Austr, ports: 1.179.893} 312.111 1.492.004 467. 601 
Turkey --++0+ seeeee eeeeee 204.397 53.344 257.741 801.023 
Hayti +++ eeeeee ceee cece 1.211.007! 139.181) 1.350.188 1.544.771 
Mexico-.... ° e eee cece 1.498.791 514.036 2.012.827 2.135.366 
Central America A sree eeees 57.225 12.967 70.192 261.459 
New Grenada «+++ «+++: — 970.619 285.600 1.256.219) 591.992 
VOROREEER <ccoee cscce ead 678.462 340.008 1.018.470 1.920.247 
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STATISTICAL VIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES.—CONTINUED. 


Statement showing the appropriations made by Congress for the 
improvement of Rivers and Harbors from the year 1827 to 1844 


Commercial Statistics. 


Domestic pro-: Value of exports 
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( Merchants’? Magazine. ) 


ere re rer ererer er erreurs 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


inclusive, copied from the Evansville Journal : 


Years. Imount expended. 
PEE eientheinidsewes Pee 
I orl ate eee ttanell weeee 121,094 35 
Be escpsenedeecsiuneaubie pie aipnddnninenadbente .. 0U5,676 43 


ae eee, 


1881. sqbbeus enendenesas odednadbeosnnséo< palin hed . O67 846 


18 ie ak seees eeccccercese eecccesercescesece ecccee .. 005,249 
er pdtiheneu sommmaidl ceieh lenis abla 694,638 
eT lt oba sistas Sinieitbhiawhs . 612,536 
| ee ntinndedatetonsGileantne soleil 591,242 
0 re juibesbnsaeadte cerevne ore 873,962 
een ve demtnidaneibenns .-1,383,214 
BEBO « dcccikes sia oom puntebune isbiosmebbuas .1,063,890 
0 eee pulsumabecuasiess 787,218 


SE an es Be a a 150,824 
PES er chee eet eerer eter wee ee mame . GO S860 
EE ee ae ee ey, epee Rete o  6ayp4a 


Sehasabhodeccsnccecsaessusssenece sesesseeses 000,000 








duce, Foreign produce Total, Value of imports, 
Countries. _ 

Brazil «++eee eeeeee eeee cee $2.723.767 $473.347 $3.197.114 ; $9.324.429 
Argentine Republic ------ . 718.331 346.311 1.064.642 2.563.877 
Cisplatine Republic coecee ° 60.024 1.518 OL.542 «av eeee eee 
Chili coos ceeeee coveee cone 1.297.133 125.583 1.422.721 1.796.877 
Peru, ccccce cove coccce cove 258.930 16.789 YTD.T2N 170.753 
CHING seeeee ceeeee ween eee 1.485.961 119.256 1.605.217 6.593.462 
Liberia Cond BOE S0SE 0066001 8  Seeeeeeecnl 400090 sol e0n0cnset! S000e0 20% 
West Indies generally --++ . 67.934) ceccce oo 67.934 0.417 
South America «+++ «sees 22.256 50.442 72.698 86.659 
Europe generally s+eeee e++) teeeee eee te eeee ee) te eeee cee) teen eeees 
Asia generally «+++ eeeeees 315.463 13.321 328.784 402.5900 
Africa cenerally +--+ eeeee- 730.932 28.33 75Y. 266 54.72 
South Sea Islands---+-+ --- 169.025 20.837 180.862 $beede able 
Equador e++++ cere ceceee ees 24.414 10.511 34.925 4.618 
Pacific Ocean occ cccccc co] ceccce coe Acettcect) Sheen esel  <@ans-enens 
Atlantic Ocean «+++ «-.+- MY JCoetews idee ‘wweedeadl  Sc¥nen Ge 265 
Indian Ocean «eee «eee- evel eneeegeeel  c60b60e col esenceies+] § #0000 e004 
Sandwich Islands «+++ «+++. eocces cor] eevee cece ecvcece cos 64.474 

Australia ccs ccce cece cece! cee coses ecccccce| eceoecee cee! 000 cove 
Patagonia seee eeeee eee eees eeeese ees! eceeeeeee | seeeee see) eee wees 

Uncertain places «+++ -++++) teen eee Guill cuca wee’. ) | aeons | eee eee ° 
North west coast occccscoe| ceovccecee| coccce ce] coccesces| ceccce coe 
Total-+ ++ +e cece eeceees $136.946.912| $14.951.808) $151.898.720 | $178.138.318 
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Postage Law of the United States. 


POSTAGE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


In act to reduce and modify the rates of postage in the Uni- 
ted States and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
in lieu of the rates of postage now established by law, there shall 
be charged the following rates, to wit: For every single letter in 
manuscript, or paper of any kind, upon which any information 
shall be asked for or communicated, in writing, or by marks or 
signs, conveyed in the mail, for any distance between places within 
the United States not exceeding three thousand miles when the 
postage upon such letter shall be prepaid, three cents, and five 
cents when the postage shall not have been prepaid; and for any 
distance exceeding three thousand miles, double those rates. For 
every such single letter or paper, when conveyed wholly or in part 
by sea, and to or from a foreign country, for any distance over 
twenty-five hundred miles, twenty cents ; and for any distance un- 
der twenty-five hundred miles, ten cents, excepting, however, all 
cases where such postages have been or shall be adjusted at differ- 
ent rates by postal treaty or convention already concluded or here- 
after to be made;) and for a double letter there shall be charged 
double the rates above specified ; and for a treble letter treble those 
rates ; and for a quadruple letter quadruple these rates ; and every 
letter or parcel not exceeding half an ounce in weight shall be 
deemed a single letter, and every additional weight of half an ounce 
or additional weight of less than half an ounce, shall be charged 
with an additional single postage. And all drop letters, or letters 
placed in any post office, not for transportation but for delivery 
only, shall be charged with postage at the rate of one cent each ; 
and all letters which shall be hereafter advertised as remaining over 
or uncalled for in any post office shall be charged with one cent in 
addition to the regular postage, both to be aecounted for as other 
postages now are. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all newspapers not ex- 
ceeding three ounces in weight, sent from the office of publication 
to actual subscribers, shall be charged with postage as follows, to 
wit: All newspapers published weekly only shall circulate in the 
mail free of postage within the county where published, and that 
the postage on the regular numbers of a newspaper published week- 
ly, for any distance not exceeding fifty miles out of the county 





* We trust that no apology will be necessary, oa our part for publishing the 
entire act of Congress regulating postage. Itis a law, to which every citizen 
may have occasion to refer and we could not abridge it without leaving out 
something that would be useful. 
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where published, shall be five cents per quarter; for any distance 
exceeding fifty miles, and not exceeding three hundred miles, ten 
cents per quarter; for any distance exceeding three hundred miles 
and not exceeding one thousand miles, fifteen cents per quarter ; 
for any distance exceeding one thousand miles and not exceeding 
two thousand miles, twenty cents per quarter ; for any distance ex- 
ceeding two thousand miles and not exceeding four thousand miles, 
twenty-five cents per quarter; and for any distance exceeding four 
thousand miles, thirty cents per quarter; and all newspapers pub- 
lished monthly and sent to actual subscribers shall be charged with 
one fourth the foregoing rates ; and all such newspapers published 
semi-monthly shall be charged with one-half the toregoing rates ; 
and papers published semi-weekly shall be charged double those 
rates ; try-weekly, treble those rates ; and oftener than try-weekly, 
five times those rates ; And there siall be charged upon every other 
newspaper, and each circular not sealed, handbill, engraving, 
pamphlet, periodical, magazine, book and every other description 
of printed matter which shall be unconnected with any manuscript 
or written matter, and which it may be lawful to transmit through 
the mail, of no greater weight than one ounce, for any distance 
not exceeding five hundred miles, one cent ; and for each additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce, one cent ; for any distance exceeding 
five hundred miles and not exceeding one thousand five hundred miles, 
double those rates; for any distance exceeding one thousand five 
hundred miles, and not exceeding two thousand five hundred miles, 
treble those rates; for any distance exceeding two thousand five 
hundred miles and not exceeding three thousand five hundred 
miles, four times those rates; for any distance exceeding three 
thousand five hundred miles, five times those rates. Subscribers 
to all periodicals shall be required to pay one quarter’s postage 
in advance; in all such cases the postage shall be only one-half 
the foregoing rates. Bound books and parcels of printed matter 
not weighing over thirty-two ounces shall be deemed mailable mat- 
ter under the provisions of this section. And the postage on all 
printed matter other than newspapers and periodicals published at 
intervals not exceeding three months, and sent from the office of 
publication to absolute and bona fide subscribers, to be pre-paid ; 
and in ascertaining the weight of newspapers for the purpose of 
determining the amount of postage chargeable thereon, they shall 
be weighed when in a dry state. And whenever any printed 
matter on which the postage is required by this section to be pre- 
paid shall, through the inattention of postmasters or otherwise, be 
sent without pre-payment, the same shdll be charged with double 
the amount of postage which would have been chargeable there- 
on if the postage had been pre-paid ; but nothing in this act con- 
tained shall subject to postage any matter which is exempted 
from the payment of postage by any existing law. And the Post- 
master General, by and with the advice ahd consent of the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, shall be, and hereby is authorised to 
reduce or enlarge, from time to time those rates of postage upon 
all letters and other chargeable matter conveyed between the United 
States and any foreign country, for the purpose of making better 
postal arrangements with other Governments, or counteracting any 
adverse measures affecting our postal intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries ; and postmasters at the office of delivery are hereby author- 
ised, and it shall be their duty to remove the wrappers and envelops 
from all printed matter and pamphle ts not charged with letter post- 
age, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is upon or con- 
nected with any such printed matter, or in such package, any 
matter or thing which would authorize or require a charge of : 
higher rate of postage thereon. And all publishers of pemphlets, 
periodicals, magazines, and newspapers which shall not exceed six- 
teen ounces in weight, shall be allowed to interchange their publi- 
cations, reciprocally, free of postage: Provided, that such inter- 
change shall be confined to a single copy of each publication. 
And provided, also, said publishers may inclose in their publica- 
tions the bill for subscription thereon, without any additional charge 
of postage: And provided further, That in all cases where news- 
papers shall not contain over three hundred square inches, they 
may be transmitted through the mails by the publishers to bona fide 
subscribers at one fourth the rates fixed by this act. 

See. 3, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the Postmaster General to provide and furnish to all deputy pest- 
masters, and to all other persons applying and paying therefer, 
suitable pcstage stamps, of the denomination of three cents and of 
such other denominations as he may think expedient to facilitate the 
pre-payment of the postages provided for in this act ; and any person 
who shall forge or counterfeit any postage stamp provided or furnished 
under the provisions of this or any former act ; whether the same are 
impressed, or printed on, or attached to, envelops or not, or any die, 
plate, or engraving therefor, or shall make or print, or knowingly 
use or sell, or have in his possession with intent to use or sell, any 
such false, foaged, or counterfeited die, plate, engraving or postage 
stamp, or who ‘shall make, or print, or authorize or procure to be 
made or printed, any postage stamps of the kind provided and fur- 
nished by the Postmaster General as aforesaid, without the special 
authority of the Post Offce Department, or who after such postage 
stamps shal] have been printed, shall, with intent to defraud the re- 
venues of the Post Office Department, deliver any postage stamps to 
any person or persons other than such as shall be authorized to re- 
ceive the same by an instrument of writing, duly executed under the 
hand of the Postmaster General and the seal of the Post Office De- 
partment, shall, on conviction thereof, be -n med guilty of falony, 
and be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or b 'y 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, ‘or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment ; and the expenses of procuring and providing all such 
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postage stamps and letter envelops, as are provided for or author- 
ized bv this act, shall be paid, after being adjusted by the Auditor 
of the Post Office Department, on the certificate of the Postmaster 
General, out of any money in the Treasury arising from the reve- 
nues of the Post Office Department. 

See. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 


every postmaster to cause to be defaced, in such manner as the 
Postmaster General shall direct, all postage stamps, attached to 
letters deposited in his offiee, or delivered, or to be sent by mail > 
and if any postmaster sending letters in the mail with postage 
stamps attached shall omit to deface the same, it shall be the duty 
of the postmaster to whose office such letters shall be sent for de- 
livery, to doface the stamps, and report tae delinquent postmaster 


to the Postmaster General. And if any person shall use, or at- 
tempt to use, in prepayment of postage, any postage stamp which 
shall have been before used for like purposes, such person shall be 
subject to a penalty of fifty dollars for every such offence, to be 
recovered in the name of the United States, in any Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

See. 5. And be it further enacted, That lists of letters remain- 
ing uncalled for in any post office, in any city, tewn or village 
where a newspaper shall be printed, shall hereafter be published 
once only in the newspaper which, being issued weekly or oftener, 
shall have the largest circulation within the range of delivery of 
said office. to be decided by the postmaster at such office, at such 
times and under such regulations as the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe, and at a charge of one cent for each letter advertised. 
And the postmaster at such office is hereby directed to post, in a 
conspicuous place in his office, a copy of such list, on the day or 
day after the publication thereof, and if the publisher of any such 
paper shall refuse to publish the list of letters as provided in this 
section, the postmaster may designate some other paper for sucls 
purpose. Such list of letters shali be published once in every six 
weeks, and as much oftener not exceeding once a week, as the 
Postmaster General may especially direct: Provided, that the 
Postmaster General may in his discretion, direct the publication 
of German and other foreign letters in any newspaper printed in 
German or any other foreign language, which publication shall be 
either in lieu of, or in addition to the publication of the list of such 
letters in the manner first in this section provided, as. the Pest- 
master General shall direct. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That to any postmaster whose 
commissions may be reduced below the amount allowed at his office 
for the year ending the thirtieth day ef June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, and whose labors may be increased, the Postmaster 
General shall be authorized, in his diseretion, to allow such addi- 
tional commissions as he may deene just and proper: Provided, 
That the whole amount of comamissions allowed such postmaster 
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during the fiscal year, shall not exceed by more than twenty per 
cent. the amount of commission at such office for the year ending 
the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no post office now in 
existence shall be discontinued, nor shall the mail service on any 
mail route in any of the States or Territories be discontinued or 
diminished, in consequence of any diminution of the revenues that 
may result from this act. And it shall be the duty of the Post- 
master General to establish new post offices, and place the mail 
service on any new mail routes established, or that may hereafter be 
established, in the same manner as though this act had not passed. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall be paid to 
the Post Office Department in further payment and compensation 
for the mail service performed for the two Houses of Congress and 
the other Departments and officers of the Government in the trans- 
portation of free matter, the sum of five hundred thousand dollars 
per year, which shall be paid quarterly, out of any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated ; and the moneys appropriated 
to the Post Office Department by the twelfth section of the act ‘‘to 
establish certain post routes, and for other purposes,”’ approved 
March third, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and remaining un- 
drawn in the treasury, shall continue subject to the requisition of 
the Postmaster General for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment notwithstanding the same may have remained so undrawn for 
more than two years after it became subject to such requisition. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, to supply any 
deficiency that may arise in the Post Oftice Department. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be in the power 
of the Postmaster General, at all post offices where the Postmas- 
ters are appointed by the President of the United States, to estab- 
lish post routes within the cities, or towns, to provide for conveying 
letters to the Post Office, by establishing suitable and convenient 
places of deposite, and by employing carriers to receive and de- 
posite them into the Post Office; and at all such offices it shall be 
in his power to cause letters to be delivered by suitable carriers 
appointed by him for that purpose, for which not exceeding one or 
two cents shall be charged, to be paid by the persons receiving or 
sending the same, and all sums so received shall be paid into the 
Post Office Department: Provided, the amount of compensation 
allowed by the Postmaster General to carriers shall in no case ex- 
ceed the amount paid into the treasury by each town or city, under 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 

assage of this act, it shall be lawful to coin at the Mint of the 
United States and its branches, a piece of the denomination and 


legal value of three cents, or three-hundreths of a dollar, to be 
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composed of three-fourths silver and one-fourth copper, and to 
weigh twelve grains and three-fourths of a grain; that the coin 
shall bear such devices as shall be conspicuously different from those 
of the other silver coins, and of the gold dollar, but having the 
inscription ‘*United States of America,” and its denomination and 
date ; and that it shall be a legal tender in payment of debts, for 
all sums of thirty cents and under. And that no ingots shall be 
used for the coinage of the three cent pieces herein authorized, of 
which the quality differs more than five-thousandths from the legal 
standard ; and that in adjusting the weight of the said com, the 
following deviations from the standard weight shall not be exceeded, 
namely, one-half of a grain in the simple piece, and one penny+ 
weight in a thousaud pieces. 
Approved, March 3, 1851. 


ALTON AND SANGAMON RAILROAD. 


It affords us much pleasure, after laboring more than three years in 
the cause of internal improvement in the West, to receive assurances 
that several of the great lines of railway that have been, for some 
years, in contemplation, will be commenced during the present season, 
Though continually alive to every popular movement relating to works 
of internal improvement, we have not considered that a notice of all 
the meetings and resolutions respecting the many projects that have 
been discussed in the western States, would be profitable to our pa- 
trons. The weekly and daily newspapers are the more appropriate 
organs for disseminating information upon such topics. It is our pro- 
vince to discuss the great principles involved in a thorough system 
to note the progress of all its parts, and, preserve the facts as matter 
of history. Keeping these objects in view, we have desired from the 
commencement of our Journal to make it the repository in which may 
be found in future times a complete history of all the great works of 
this vast region: and, to enable us to do justice to this department of 
our labors, we respectfully solicit the co-operation of all who are en- 
gaged in prosecuting not only the construction of railways, canals and 
plank roads, but of such as are engaged in manufacturing, mining and 
other pursuits connected ‘with the development of the resources of 
this broad and fertile valley. The thought has frequently occurred to 
us that those engaged in public works expect too much from us as 
journalists: they are pleased to see their labors noticed, but will not 
give themselves the trouble of furnishing the facts without solicita- 
tion; and even in many instances where we have applied to them for 
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facts, our requests have not been responded to. We trust, however, 
that our correspondence with those engaged in prosecuting public 
works, will be placed on a better footing as they progress. 

In connection with this subject we beg to tender our thanks to J. 
I. Shipman, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Alton and Springfield Rail- 
road, for a slip from the State Register, containing an account of the 
progress of that work. But having previously received the Alton 
Telegraph containing the same article, preceded by some interesting 
remarks by the Editor, we copy the article as we find it in the Tele- 
graph, with a few alterations which we find in pencil mark in the 
margin of the slip. 

We have long regarded the Alton and Springfield road as indicating 
great sagacity on the part of its projectors ; and we admire the en- 
terprise and public spirit of those who have been instrumental in 
pushing it forward with so much energy. 

Should this work be continued to Bloomington on the east, and Peo- 
ria on the west, it will secure to Alton a commerce that must make it 
one of the important cities on the Mississippi. And well do the en- 
terprising citizens of that place deserve the fruits of their labor: for 
they have set a glorious example to the other towns in this region 
which we trust will incite them to the undertaking of similar enter- 


prises. 


‘* Tt will. we are sure, be as gratifying to the friends of Internal 
Improvement in our State at large, as it must be to the stockhold- 
ers of the Alton and Sangamon Railroad Company, to be informed 
of the rapid progress of this important work towards its comple- 
tion. Such information we feel authorized to give, not only as 
the result of our own observation ; but also, by the parties them- 
selves, who are more immediately charged with its superintendence. 

But seven months have elapsed since the first excavation was 
made. During this comparatively short interval, favored by a re- 
markably propitious winter, the entire line between Alton and Car- 
linville, thirty-six miles in length, has been graded ; viaduets, eul- 
verts, and the necessary buildings for the use of the road—which 
will compare favorably with the best in other parts of the Union— 
have been, or are nearly constructed ; and the ties, rails, &e., pur- 
chased and partly delivered on the levee at this place. Of these 
a portion are laid down on the line, ready for use. 

A locomotive engine, purchased by the contractors for their own 
purposes, is daily expected here ; thus preparing the way for those 
now in progress of construction, and the passenger and freight 
cars soon to follow. And we think we hazard but little in expres- 
sing the opinion, that the track to Carlinville will be in traveling 
condition in all the month of July, and thence to Springfield in 
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November next—the Chief Engineer having nearly or quite con- 
cluded his survey by the most eligible direct line authorized by the 
recent act of the Legislature. 

We are credibly informed, that the work so far done, as well as 
the quality, weight, and form of the rail, the ties, engines, pas- 
senger and freight cars, are of the most modern and approved 
character; and that nothing has been omitted by the enterprising 
contractors, to merit the approbation of the stockholders, and the 
traveling public, in the fulfillment of their engagements. 

It is doubtless generally known to our readers, that tne Alton 
and Sangamon Railroad Company have obtained amendments to 
their charter, by acts of the last Legislature, authorizing the ex- 
tension of their road to Bloomington, in one direction, and in 
another, to Pekin and Peoria, the importance of which cannot be 
too highly estimated. We sincerely hope that it will be so consid- 
ered, not only by the stockholders of the road, but also by our 
fellow-citizens at those interesting points of connection ; and that 
strenuous exertions will be made by one and all to insure the early 
consummation of an enterprise, which has such a bearing upon the 
future welfare of the population to be thus united. 

It is understood that an early preliminary survey will be ordered 
to be made, by the Board of Directors, of both these contemplated 
branches of our road. In the meantime we rely confidently upon 
the manifestation of the same public spirit of liberality, on the part 
of mdividuals, as well as of the cities, towns, or counties, to be 
benefitted by the completion of these lines, in the contributions 
which it wtll call for. which has distinguished the subscribers to the 
Alton and Sangamon Railroad Company. 

We cannot, perhaps, close this article more appropriately, than 
by inviting the rea“er’s attention to the following, copied from the 
State Register of the 8th inst., which furnishes sundry additional 
items of interesting information on the subject of the Railroad, 
and which will repay a careful perusal. 


Our town, as well as the State at large, being interested in all 
that relates to the construction of the Alton and Springfield Rail- 
road, we have taken pains to procure from the most reliable source, 
accurate statistics respecting the progress of the work to this date. 

The grading of twenty-three miles is completed, and on the re- 
maining ten miles, the work is more than one half done. One 
thousand tons of rails, or track for about eleven and a half miles, 
have been delivered at Alton, and the residue of the iron for the 
entire road to Springfield, is delivered at New Orleans. Twenty 
thousand ties, or sufficient for over nine miles, have been delivered 
at Alton ; and contracts for the whole road have been entered into, 
and sufficient to extend the road to Carlinville is naw ready for 
transportation. ; 

Two steamboats, the Newton Wagoner and Patrick Henry are 
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constantly engaged, and other New Orleans steamers are employed 
in the transportation of iron, ties, and other materials for the road. 

All the lumber for the station houses, engine and machine shops 
has been procured. The foundations for the depot buildings, en- 
gine house and machine shop, Xc., at Alton, are laid, and the walls 
up ten or twelve feet. Ten freight cars have been delivered at Al- 
ton, and contracts made for all the engines and cars, which are 
now constructing in the best shops in Massachusetts. The average 
force on the work, during the winter, has been about seven hundred 
men. 

The masonry—of which a large amount has been done—is still 
building in the most permanent and durable manner, and in all 
respects equal to that on the New York and Erie, the Hudson River, 
the Harlem Extension, and the best constructed railroads in New 
York and New England. In the crossing of streams, permanent 
stone arches, varying from fifteen to forty feet span, have been 
made, instead of wooden structures—except at the crossing of 
Macoupin creek, where a wooden bridge of one hundred feet span 
is proposed to be used. The ties are of very large size, and of 
the best quality of cedar. The iron is of an approved pattern of 
H rail, weighing 56 pounds to the yard—the same weight as that 
used on the best Massachusetts roads and only four pounds less 
than the heaviest pattern used on the New York and Erie railroad. 

The contractors have commenced laying track at Alton, and are 
now carting iron and ties, beyond the heavy work near the city, 
to the prairie work beyond, which extends, uninterruptedly, for 
twenty miles, and which is now ready for the rails. 

A definite location of fourteen miles north of Carlinville has 
been made, and the preliminary surveys necessary to decide on the 
remainder of the line to Springfield, have been completed. 

The land surveys to obtain the right of way from Carlinville to 
this city are being made, and offers of land for a depot and ma- 
chine shop, &c., have been made by our citizens, and forwarded 
for the consideration of the board of directors.” 


We learn that at an election for Directors of the Alton and San- 
gamon Railrod, held at Alton, 17 April, Messrs. H. A. Coit, J. B. 
Danforth and J. D. Dakin of New York, and Virgil Hickox, Esq., of 
Springfield, and Edward Keating, Esq., of Alton, were elected Di- 
rectors. 
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TERRE HAUTE AND ALTON RAILROAD COMPANY. 


We perceive from the Alton Telegraph that a meeting of the Di- 
rectors of this company was held at Shelbyville, Ill., on the 10th inst. 
for the object of discussing the means and adopting measures for prose- 
cuting the work. In his address the president stated that : 


‘‘ All the incipient steps had been taken towards a full and liberal 
compliance with the requirements of the general law. The articles 
of association had been drawn up in the regular and prescribed 
form. ‘The names and numbers of shares, to an amount exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars per mile, had been subscribed and regis- 
tered. The Company had been organized by the election of a 
Board of Directors, and appointment of its officers. The ten per 
cent. had been collected and paid in to the Directors as required. 
And the articles of Association, with the name of every subscriber 
and the number of shares annexed, together with the necessary 
affidavits, had been filed in the State Department. These prerequi- 
sites having been carried out as preliminary to an appiication for 
a special charter, the action of the Legislature has been even more 
favorable than could reasonably have been anticipated. A charter 
has been granted, by an almost unanimous vote, liberal in its pro- 
visions, well adjusted to the wants of the Company, and conferring 
all the powers and privileges that were or could be desired. The 
charter for the Terre Haute and Saint Louis road has been again 
vetoed by the voice of the same Legislature, by a vote so decisive, 
and in a manner so fortunate, as to preclude all hope of its ever 
being resuscitated, provided that we now make such an efficient 
commencement of the work upon our road as will amount to a sure 
guarantee for its early completion. The Vincennes and Saint 
Louis interest, have, heretofore, acted in concert with the Terre 
Haute and Saint Louis interest. But now, having obtained their 
charter, they will be, henceforth, identified with us, and will be, in 
all time to come, as antagonistical to the other as we can possibly 
be. But, as has been alres ady intimated, supineness and inaction 
on our part, may, and probab ly will, result in ultimate defeat. 

What, then, is to be done, and how are the resources to be pro- 
vided for the accomplishment of our work? I answer, that it can 
and will be most surely effected by applying our own shoulders to 
the wheel, by making a united and vigorous effort at home to put 
the ball in motion, by calling for individual and county subscrip- 
tions to an amount sufficient to make up the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars. When this amount is raised at home, it will in- 
spire confidence abroad, and will insure the procurement of foreign 
aid. But even without foreign aid, it is believed that the judicious 
application of five hundred thousand doilars would go so far to- 
wards grading the entire line, and placing it in readiness for the 
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superstructure, as to give credit to the Company sufficient to ena- 
ble them to effect a loan adequate to the completion of the work. 
In the mean time, Jet us not intermit our exertions to procure stock 
to be taken abroad—let us, at once, open negotiations with Eas- 
tern capitalists—let us work simultaneously, and work energetical- 
ly, at home and abroad, and we can, we must, we will, achieve our 
enterprise.” 

Upon the conclusion of the foregoing remarks of the President, 
a resolution was offered by the Hon. Robert Smith, and adopted 
as follows : 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to procure the ser- 
vices of some competent person or persons to visit the several 
counties along the line of the Terre Haute and Alton Railroad, to 
co-operate with the Commissioners and stockholders in procuring 
further subscriptions to the stock in said road, so as to increase 
the same to $500,000. 

Several other resolves, calculated to give effect to the action of 
the Board, were passed with a like unanimity—and the whole was 
crowned by the adoption, without a dissenting voice, and with a 
hearty response thereto, of the following resolution, offered by 
Gen. Thornton: 

Resolved, That we regard the construction of the Terre Haute 
and Alton Railroad, as not only of vital interest to the prosperity 
of the rich and beautiful country it is to pass over, but as destined, 
if completed, still to brighten the already brightening prospects of 
our beloved State, and to constitute a necessary part of a con- 
tinuous line of Railroad from the Mississippi to the Atlantic: and 
as we now have an exclusive charter and ability to build the road, 
we are determined never to slacken in our energies, nor weary in 
our efforts, for the consummation of this great project, and that 
as we can, we will, prosecute it to tinal completion. 


MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS. 
From the Rail Road Journal. 


We have just received a copy of the reports of the Rail Road 
Companies of Massachusetts for the year 1850, published by or- 
der of the Legislature. 

We give below a list of the Railway Corporations in that State, 
the length of lines built, and the cost of construction. ‘The list 
embraces 1046 9-10 miles of road, built at a cost of $51,885,556, 
46. But to these must be added 74} miles of branch lines, making 
the aggregate 11214 miles of finished road, built at an average 
cost of $43,830,01 per mile. But from this aggregate of Mas- 
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aachusetts roads there should be deducted 43 miles of the Cheshire 
road, lying in New Hampshire, 88 miles of the Boston and Maine 
Road, iying i in New Hampshire and Maine, 5 miles of the Nashua 
and Lowel! Road, lying i i New Hampshire, and 10 miles of the 
Vermont and Massachusetts R. R., making 96 miles in all. De- 
ducting these from the 1121} miles we have an aggregate length 
of Railroads in Massachusetts of 1025 miles: 


Length of line. Cost of road and 
Milos. equipment, 


Berkshire railroad.........0seccossesscscssesodh $600,000 0 
Boston, Barre and Gardner..............006: 

Boston and Lowell...........ccccccccccccssceo adel 1,945,646 
Boston and Maine.......... eee ey 4, 021,606 
Boston and Providence...........eeeeseeees 41 3,416,232 
Boston and Worcester ......... 4'882,648 23 
Cape Cad Branch.............ssscesees . §26,543 
Charles River Branch............... ' 

Cheshire ........ Skea A LS See eee 53.0 
Connecticut I oa sahiaaieiatelieaidnadisial andi 
Dorchester and Milton aliutiiidiisaieccasiicd 
DI 26. ci dh Sdenesihddenined ons 


Fall River 

Fitchburg......... abuaiakanieanaseee 

Fitchburg ond Worcester.......... satan oe eT 

Framingham ee nee 

Grand Junction Railroad and Depot Comp. ) G78,116 § 
Hartford and New Haven........... jiakuaed 7 * 171,152 
Harvard Branch ........0.0cbseceees. ’ 26,213 
Lexington and West Camb ridge: cones “ 242,160 
Lowell and Lawrence...........0.+«++- 2.3 333,204 
Medway Branch........ ketenes 

Midland.......... . SE Ae ene en 

Nashua and YT 5 651,214 
New Bedford and Taunton..................-2U0.1 498,851 
Newburyport ........++0. a) 106,825 ; 
New London, Willimantic and Palmer.... 180.000 
Norfolk County.. socal 1,060,990 
Norwich and W orcester die nalabil 7 772,100 $ 
Ge GC cirnsenrcccennsess sii 37.2 2,208 3 534 
Petersborough i 272,646 § 
Pittsfield and North Adams..................18. 443,677 
Providence and Worcester...........sesseeeee2 923 288 
Salem and Lowell............. sesiieiadiaitintieiaaig 316,942 
Saugus Branch............ sii iadaees sidehdiiaeh -_ 

Southbridge and Blackstone............... am 

South Re: ding OE 8.1 231,601 
South a AY 420,434 
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Stockbridge and Pittsfield..............00000-21.9 448 ,700 
Stony ESE erent 13.1 265,526 
Stoughton Branch 4 $3,453 
Taunton Branch PF 307,136 
Troy and Greenfield 

Vermont and Massachusetts.............-. ..09 3,192,021 
Waltham and Watertown...............006- i 
ees nsidaeditiieliblaunnds 117.8 8,032,813 
West Stockbridge 2. 51,516 
Worcester and Nashua 39.6 1,282,691 





1046.9 $ol 885,056 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


From the Railread Journal. 


The Harlem railroad receipts show a large gain over last year. 
They are for March : 
Es ievnssnniecnaedekenseruvecetwasinasnesesensed $42,615 16 


eR intsascecesneratincceseses sseeeseoes secnrcane -» 32,996 23 


Increase, 31 per cent.......+++ ionens senincid $10,018 93 

The aggregate increase for January, February and March is 
$27,693 4. 

The receipts of the Albany and Schenectady road are considera- 
bly in advance of the estimates of the company. The March 
earnings are : 

De siekevukssoniineenesesseewes (useesesaieenundia $16.876 17 
sO occceee Lenn OR 


Increase equal to 37 per cent »» $4,565 18 
The March receipts of the Norwich and Worcester road show 
also a gain over the same month of last year. They are: 
RS ESTE eer snctanits ..-$21,631 92 
1850..... pecoenvececscesonocs eeceesees 21,451 00 


Increase in 1851 .............00006 owen FO 
Macon and Western Railroad.—The earnings of the Macor 
and Western railroad for March were: 
eee recy Rene Nene Le how res Se, .-$18,590 06 
Mn csceanebisiida shadobasans BOTY See 16,952 01 


Increase 10 per CeNt......cccceseersererseeee $1,638 65 
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The cash receipts for sales of land belonging to the Wabash and 
Erie canal, for the three months ending Bist March, amounted 
$01, 906 30 


The receipts for the same period last year were.......+. 21,895 32 


—_— 


i satsstvs cnntcnndesrhiinniebs vinebihinies pannel $40,012 98 


Housatonic Railroad.—The annual report of the Housatonic 
railroad has been published, and from it we gather the following 
facts. The receipts of the year were: 


i $126,988 98 
Freight........ : 170,081 19 
12,993 06 


| eee panuihanaineataietinnines $310,063 23 
Expenses and repairs.......... dipediinsibinenenencemnente 153,235 34 


$156,827 89 
Rents to Berkshire, Stockbridge and Pittsfield and 
West Stockbridge roads........... ei ecléuid classe 74,811 60 


Net earnings of Housatonic road...............2.000 . $82,016 29 


Deduct extraordinary expenses and new equipment.. 30,523 00 


Net balance........ spibdenmenenee $51,493 29 


This road commenced working the Stockbridge and Pittsfield 
road in December 1849, and the repairs and expenses of that road 
have consequently gone into the above expenditures. The com- 
parative receipts of 1848, ’49 and 750 are as follows: 


ini tarningiiusnaasneaiennsensatinniiineipacsesiin 274,514 
287,184 
310,063 


The increase in 1850 is $22,879. This small increase is ascribed 
to the depressed condition of the iron business on the line of the 
road. Several manufacturing establishments will be put into opera- 
tion this year, which will add to the revenues of the road. The 
gross earnings of January, 1851, were $48,454; February, esti- 
mated $36,000 ; together, $84,454, against $78,176 in the same 
months of 1850. ‘The net earnings after paying all expenses, or- 
dinary and extraordinary rents and dividend on preferred stock, 
show a deficiency of $19,354 27, which was more than absorbed 
by the extraordinary expenses. 





Western Towns. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


No pcint on the Ohio river commands a broader scope of country, 
extending from north to south, nor one more fertile and varied in its 
products than the Town of Evansville, la. ; and when we take into 
view the extent of the Wabash and Erie canal, which is soon to be 


completed, and other improvements, either now in progress, or in con- 
templation, we are fully persuaded that few towns or cities in the 


West promise a more prosperous future. 

Evansville is on the line of central cities; and near the centre of 
that line from east to west: and when her own railways shall have 
been completed north of the Ohio, and proper connections made with 
the southern systems of railway improvements, she will—if we ex- 
cept the bank of the Mississippi—combine more facilities for produ- 
cing and distributing an extensive commerce than any city in this 
great valley east of the Mississippi river. 

Thus far, for the want of communication with the interio: of India- 
na, [illnois and Kentucky, by railways, or other improved modes of 
transportation, Evansville has afforded comparatively but little induce- 
ment to the merchant or manufacturer; but as the great works which 
are to connect her with the country, progress towards completion, sa - 
gacious men begin to examine her resources, and we venture to pre- 
dict that the time is not distant when her progress will be onward 
witd a giant’s stride. 

We regret that it is not in our power to give a statistical view of 
her present population and business, but trust that some one of her 
enterprising citizens will furnish us with the facts for publication. 

We extract the following paragraphs from the Evansville Journal 
to show the feeling entertained in regard to railways and manufactures 
not only in that town but in the adjoining country. 


Evansville and Illinois Railroad.—There appears to be a 
growing feeling of encouragement or support for this road, in every 
quarter it is likely to take its course.—At Vi incennes, its connecting 

oint with the Wabash river, there is the right spiri it manifested to 
Pruild the road from Princeton to that city, ‘and we have high hopes 
that the result will be such action as will in a brief time place this 
link of the road under contract. It has been proposed to run the 
road thence to Terre Haute, thence to connect with the Indianapolis 
railroad—an extension promising many advantages to the road, 
running as it will through a rich country, and in a direct line from 
one prominent point on the W abash to another. ‘I'hat such a con- 
nection with the Ohio as this would offer to Terre Haute, should be 
regarded as highly edvautegeous to that place, no one will doubt, 
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and certainly its citizens must fully realize. A meeting on the 
subject of the extension of this railroad was recently held at Car- 
lisle, as will be seen by the notice of it below. The best spirit, 
we understand, prevailed at this meeting, and the counties along 
the line were well represented. It appears our indefatigable fellow- 
citizen, John Ingle, Esq., was present and addressed the meeting. 
We extract the following article from the Wabash E “Xpress, pub- 
lished at Terre Haute, which alludes to the Carlisle meeting, and 
highly compliments Evansville : 

“Wabash Railroad.—A meeting upon the subject of furthe ‘ring 
this railroad, was held at C arlisle, j in Sullivan gop: on the od 
inst. The meeting was numerously attended, by gentlemen who 
have the means, influence and inclination to stop not short of ul- 
timate success. Not only Sullivan county, but from Vander burgh 
to Vigo, were represented, and the best feeli ng and much enthu- 
siasm prevailed. Addresses were mi: ade by several gentlemen pres- 
ent. John Ingle, Jr.. of Evansville, a Director and Secretary of 
the Evansville ‘and Princeton Railroad (which will likely be finished 
this year,) addressed the assemblage at length, and submitted sta- 
tistics and facts which satisfied every one present of the importance 
of this road to the country through which it will be located, and to 
all the towns through which it passes, and will connect. Ending 
on the Ohio, at Evansville, a fine shipping point at any season of 
the year, the business of the road would hardly ever be interfered 
with by the many inconveniences and drawbacks which are common 
in more northern latitudes, and with this advantage which Evans- 

ville has in its location, it might soon become ‘what C incinnati, 
Louisville or St. Louis are, to Ohio, Kentucky or Missouri—the 
several States in which these commercial cities are situate d, afford- 
ing them every conceivable article of consumption, traffic or manu- 
facture at rates far below smaller cities or towns. 

Our own town and county have also an abiding interest in this 
road, as it sends by the river every year, immense quantities of 
produce, of most all sorts, to the southern and eastern markets, 
and it often happens that the shipper could obtain better prices, 
could he get his produce into market before the Wabash offers him 
an opportunity, by the usual spring freshets. We hope the friends 
of the Wabash Railroad, will not be abashed at the magnitude of 
the work before them, and but a few years may be pe rmitted to 
pass, before Evansville and Terre Haute may breakfast together 
at Vincenner. 

Wabash and Erie Canal.—This canal is now completed be- 
tween Toledo, Ohio, and Point Commerce, Ia., giving a continuous 
line of canal of 352 miles—260 miles in Indiana, and 48 miles in 
Ohio. The continuation of the line from Point Commerce to 
Evansville, on the Ohio river, a distance of 111} miles is all un- 
der contract. An effective force of two thousand men has been 
employed upon it the past season, and its final completion in the 
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fall of 1852 placed beyond a doubt. This great work, so soon to 
be completed, will be 4633 miles in length—the greatest work of 
the kind ever unlertaken by any State of the American Unioa— 
the largest continuous artificial channel of communication on the 
European or American continents. 

Manufactures in Evansville.—Gen. James, Judge Hunting- 
don and Hon. H. Smith, arrived here night before last from Can- 
nelton. The object of their visit, was to consult with our citizens 
on the subject of the establishment of a factory for the manufac- 
ture of cotton and Woolen fabrics in Evansville, and subjects con- 
nected therewith.—We are glad to welcome these distinguished gen- 
tlemen to our city on such a mission as this—promising so much 
benefit on its success to our city, and when Evansville is now rife 
for such an enterprise. We have repeatedly endeavored to direct 
the attention of capitalists to the advantages possessed by Evans- 
ville for manufacturing, which advantagcs will be greatly increased 
by the completion of the Wabash and Erie Canal, and Evansville 
and Illinois Railroad. Commerce alone will never build up Evans- 
ville nor any other Western city. We must Jook to manufactnres 
even to aid in building up our commerce. 

The success of the Cannelton Cotton Factory, erected on the 
most extensive scale, is already proving that we have in the West 
every availability for manufacturing coarse fabrics so as to com- 
pete with the factories of the East,—and no point in the West 
more than Evansville possesses these advantages required for the 
success of such branch of manufactures. We have examined se- 
veral specimens of fabrics manufactured at Cannelton, and brought 
here by Hon. H. Smith and feel proud in the thought that they 
were produced in our own State. These specimens compare fa- 
vorably with those of Eastern manufacture, and goods of the kind 
they represent can be sold at such prices as to compete with Eas- 
tern goods, and at the same time afford a handsome profit. 


For the Western Journal. 
VISIT TO A *“*“GALLERY OF ART.” 


Wandering recently, in a rather listless mood, through the streets 
of the present ‘*Queen City of the West,” (destined soon to divide 
the palm with her rival upon the banks of the Mississippi, ) our at- 
tention was attracted by the notice, ‘Gallery of Western Art.” 
Following the direction, a few steps brought us into the midst of 
a noble collection of painting and statuary. The first object that 
riveted our gaze as we entered, was the marble statue of the ‘‘Greek 
Slave ;” that rare creation of our own country’s genius, Powers. 
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We shall refrain fromm any minute portraiture of this beautiful work 
of art; for models and descriptions have already made it as fami- 
liar to most of your readers, as the sacred family likeness, that 
has descended from a long train of ancestors and is now suspended 
by their own fireside, lookiug down, with mute, yet touching and 
ever living mterest upon their bright and happy circle. And in 
mentioning such a fact, we pay the truest and worthiest tribute to 
the Artist’s genius. Powers has left the memory of himself to 
the American mind, in this beautiful and imperishable form. We 
are glad that his noble production is thus treasured as a national 
thing, not only as a just and delicate testimony to the author’s 
high success, but, also, from the immediate influence that is thus 
exerted, in refining and embellishing our national life, by creations 
of artistic grace and loveliness. 

And in thus making a name the heritage of an entire people, 
there is a reflex influence, which blends the national sentiment. 
Binding with united hand the wreath, quickens the pulse of frater- 
nal sympathy. A kindlier feeling is nurtured, when we are re- 
minded of our unity by the oneness of our interest and admiration. 

The entire effect of this statue is most beautiful and perfect. 
The exquisite proportion of the form, the grace and ease of the 
posture, almost make you forget that it is not a delicate human 
figure, reclining against the carved pillar that supports the right 
hand, while the shrinking modesty, which is displayed in the averted 
countenance, is just ready to quicken your sympathy for the lovely 
captive in her humiliating exposure. We see, at once, the truth 
of the conception, and the rare embodiment, that genius alone can 
give to its own inward creations. The simple and graceful posture 
of the averted countenance, gives expression, as it were, in a sin- 
gle stroke, to the delicate sensitiveness of female nature. Through 
this marble statue the Artist impresses upon us a revelation of 
character, as truthfully, and more strikingly, than could be given 
by a volume of prose or poetry. 

It might seem, at a casual glance, as though this position would, 
at once, have occurred spontaneously to the mind of every one, 
as that which most readily expressed the natural modesty of the 
sex. But the most simple and beautiful sentiments, ever, seem 
those which the author could not have refrained from writing—and 
the most life-like portraiture of character, appears to have been 
the only one that could have been painted; yet the utterance of 
the one, and the delineation of the other, have ever been the pre- 
rogative of the highest and serenest intellects. 

As we gazed upon the statue of the ‘‘Greek Slave,” there was 
to us something more than the pure marble chiseled with exquisite 
skill, more than the beauty and perfection of form, or even than 
the rare embodiment of the artist’s thought. There was an in- 
tensity of interest to us, in the reflection, that our eye rested upon 
a fragment of the freshly quarried rock, into which the artist had 
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infused his own soul, carving, as it were, the eternal child of his 
own fair ideal. Our thought followed him, as he toiled on, with 
fearfulness, and again, with rapture, while the beautiful form grew, 
slowly revealing the lovely symetry of that image, which was ever 
the companion ‘of his w: aking hours, and the vision of his dreams. 
And we thought too, of the high exultation and self-rewarding joy, 
that must have thrilled the Artist’s soul, when the last stroke was 
given, and the statue stood before him, a part of his own life, the 
embodied history of many hours of loneliness and anguish, as wel! 
as of thrilling passion and daring hope. The very marble, itself, 
seemed consecrated by the touch of the genius, that had there 
poured out the intensity and earnestness of a life. 

Leaving: the statite of the Slave, our eye fell upon many rare 
and beautiful works of Art, of which the West might well be proud. 
But the painting that interested us by far the most deeply, was 
one, which portrayed with startling reality the two last survivors 
of the deluge. We do not remember the exact title of the piece, 
but the painting itself revealed at a glance its full meaning. 

In the foreground there rose a rock, still projecting a short dis- 


tance above an endless waste of waters. Upon this rock were two 


gigantic human forms, male and female. In the far perspective 
was seen the Ark, thrown back with indistinctness against a black 
and lightning-lit sky, which closed down, like a di wk curtain, un- 
brokenly, upon a desolate ocean. The prominent figures upon the 


canvas, were, of course, the gigantic antediluvians, upon the last 
uncovered mountain peak of the world. The man was seated upon 
the highest portion of the rock, while just at his feet, amid a few 
broken fragments, lay the beautiful and noble female, lifeless, with 
her long, dark hair floating out upon the waves, which were fast 
rising above her prostrate form. The noblest conception of the 
piece, was this last survivor, awaiting his fate in loneliness upon 
this rapidly disappearing crag. We know not when a work of art 
has so intensely interested us. At the time it was even more ab- 
sorbing than the statue of the ‘‘Greek Slave.” Apparently the 
model of physic al perfection, his whole attitude was that of defiance 
and hate. The deep agony of his soul brought into the strongest 
tension every vein and muscle of his athletic frame. With clenc hed 
hands, and features that admirably expressed the daring of des- 
tiny to do its worst, he gazed off upon the far reach of the gloomy 
waters. There was no relenting, no repentance, no asking for 
pity, or prayer for mercy, but a stern resolve, to bear fearlessly 
and alone, the terrors that surrounded and awaited him. 

The spirit which was here so grandly shadowed forth, seemed to 
us like a re-writing of that noble old Greek tragedy of ‘‘Prome- 
theus Bound.” The proud and unconquerable soul, which the 
ancient tragedian gives his hero, hurling back an impotent scorn 
and defiance to the author of his misery, had here, in the last sur- 
vivor of the deluge, its fullest expression. . It was a truly sublime 
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conception, that placed this solitary, living form, upon the last 
mountain summit of the world, unsheltered and unsustained, amid 
the terrific strife of the elements. 

We must say, that the piece was invested with a more intense 
poetic interest, by the representation of a self-sustained and daring 
nature, than if the artist had portrayed a penitent and suppliant. 
You felt as though it was more in harmony with the wild magnifi- 
cence of the scene, as well as with the heaven-defying impiety of 
the age. The imagination threw about this single human figure 
a grandeur, borrowed from the sublimity of the conflict, above 
which he seemed to triumph by the very might of his spirit. Yet, 
a kind of fearfulness crept over the feelings, as ycu saw the deep, 
unconquered passion of his soul. You seemed to read the un- 
folded page of his thoughts ; as he looked out over the dark waste 
of the illimitable sea. 

Buried beneath the wave, were all the works of human art, and 
at his feet, lay lifeless, the last form that had clung to him for af- 
fection and support. The fearfulness of death had already passed, 
in the dread sense of its certainty. Alone and unsupported and 
unyielding, he awaited his speedy destiny, for the waters already 
dashed upon his feet. The Ark floated in the distance with its in- 
mates, but their miraculous preservation, would have seemed to 
place them as a different order of beings, beyond the sphere of his 
sympathies, which were with the world of the dead. For him, 
there was nothing to hope; the bitterness of despair had settled 
down upon his spirit. But the deep revenge of his impious na- 
ture forbids him to quail, though soon the rising surge will sweep 
him from his last refuge to perish amid the waves. 

We could not but look with a sensation of triumph, upon the 
noble specimens of Western art. It was a striking proof of the 
growth of a youthful people, to see these refined creations of art, 
embellishing a spot, whieh was so recently the home of rudeness 
and barbarism. Though the sublimest works of poetry and ima- 
gination often emerge from the wild and romantic periods of a 
nation’s early history, when all the fountains of feeling and senti- 
ment are fresh and full, yet it is only in maturer and more culti- 
vated ages, that the ideal receives its embodiment in marble and 
on canvass. Delicacy and purity of taste, are of slower growth 
than the fervor of the imagination. The sublime epic of Homer 
was composed ages before the Grecian artists had adorned her 
temples and porticoes with immortal statuary and painting. When 
we find productions of such exquisite grace, as well as of lofty 
conception, springing up in so early a period of national life, we 
cannot but look for success, of the highest character, to mark its 
future history. We well know the comparatively advanced state, 
in which we, as a people, have come from the world of more an- 
cient civilization and art io the new; and the thousand immediate 
influences PPR APN that colour our national being. Yet it is 
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much to have, so soon, even from our advanced position, given 
such noble and beautiful expression to those forms of the imagi- 
nation, which have ever signalized the periods of the highest ele- 
gance and cultivation. 

We could wish that a freer and fuller encouragement met the 
artist in his wearying but elevating toil. He has a joy anda rap- 
ture in giving tangibility to the fair visions of his spirit, yet, though 
this may be the food for the soul, it is not sufficient to satisfy the 
wants of the body. It would seem as though we too often en- 
deavored to console ourselves with the thought, that this sublime 
exultation, which thrills the mind of the painter or the sculptor, as 
he sees before him the glowing creation of a life’s toil, was an 
adequate reward. Let us realize, that he, who adorns our homes 
with the forms of the beautiful and the perfect, is as truly entitled 
to recompense, as he who ministers to the grosser appetites of our 

hysical nature.—That the genius, that embellishes our national 
ife with great and glorious works of art, is as worthy of compen- 
sation, as the genius, that throws a bridge of woven wire across 
Niagara, or spans our land from shore to shore with an iron path- 
way. It cannot be denied, but that the human mind has ever paid 
an equal, if not a higher homage, to the painter, the poet, the 
sculptor, than to those who have ameliorated and polished our phy- 
sical condition, but it has not seemed to feel the responsibility of 
rewarding them with as substantial areturn. Our life is so limited 
by the visible, the tangible, the immediate, that we do not reflect 
upon the truth, that all the outward, physical gratifications we en- 
joy, are only worthy, as they enable us to arise into the regions of 
thought, sentiment, and emotion, into the world where lie the la- 
bors of tlie artist. And that, in truth, so far as his toil transcends 
that of those who merely minister to our sensuous nature, so far 
as satisfying the nobler and purer longings the mind ever feels for 
the ideally fair and lovely, so far, higher, should be his recompense. 

In giving expression to our feelings, in regard to the influence 
and sphere of the works of the painter and the statuary, we are 
not forgetful, that there are higher wants of the soul still to be 
satisfied, than those that wing the fields of imagination; wants, 
which find their fruition alone, in the spiritual culture of our moral 
nature... Yet the love that there is within us of the beautiful in 
thought and form, is harmonizing and refining in its influence, and 
should be nurtured as giving a higher symmetry and perfection to 
our being, and which, im proportion as it is idaeebaed, we believe 
enables us to have clearer and less earthly conceptions of the spi- 
ritual truths of revelation. 

The liberal diffusion ‘of ‘“Galleriés ‘of Art” js most useful in 
nourishing, within our national life, these purifying and elevating 
tendencies.. It breaks in upon the busy routine of our utilitarian 
existence, and wins us away, awhile, into the’ exalting regions of 
the ideally great and noble. Build them up within our cities, in 
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the midst of all their rushing commercial activity, and there the 
silent statue or painting would look down in its peaceful, thought- 
ful attitude, reprovingly, upon the hastening human forms, in their 
restless, life-devotion, to obtain merely the gross and the material. 
The toil-worn and haggard merchant, as he gives, reluctantly, a 
leisure hour to the rar and enchanting representations of art, may 
thus be taught, however unconsciously, that there are nobler themes 
of thought than his gains and losses. It may too afford the sor- 
rowful, sinful street wanderer, a view of purity and loveliness and 
sinlessness, that shall glow in all after life, like a warning angel 
vision. It is like mingling strains of divinest music, with the harsh 
discord of material life—like placing forms of more than earthly 
grandeur, to stand amid those of human mould. ‘There ever dwells 
in the soul, a belief in something higher, nobler, worthier, than 
that which it sees in the real world around it, and it is vain to say, 
that the ideally perfect and beautiful may not possess a real, ele- 
vating, and refining power through the rare and immortal crea- 
tions of art. We hope that our own cherished city, will soon follow 
the example of her more eastern rival, and find time, amid her 
ceaseless commercial activity, to extend her fostering care to genius, 
which would adorn some of her noble halls with works of the pen- 
cil and chisel, making them most profitable places of retreat of 
many a leisure hour. 
G. 


OLLI 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS. 


The fifth annual report of this Institution, made by the Presi- 
dent, Hudson E. Bridge, Esq., on behalf of the Board of Direc- 
tors, affords gratifying evidence that a taste for solid and useful 
literature is gaining ground in our city. During the year 1850 
two hundred and eight members joined the association; making 
the whole number six hundred and fifty eight at the date of the 
report. Of these, 31 are life members, 248 clerks, 220 proprie- 
tors and 159 beneficiaries. In the same period 843 volumes have 
been added tothe library, making the whole number 5,142, valued 
at $8,574 06. 

We are pleased to learn through the public prints that the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for the library, which was warmly and 
forcibly recommended by the intelligent and public spirited presi- 
dent, in his report, will probably be commenced during the present 
season. This is an important movement. Those who undertake 
to improve the intellectual or moral condition of man, must not 
rely entirely on books and teachers: the pathway to knowledge and 
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virtue should be rendered as pleasing and attractive, at least, as 
the highway of ignorance and vice. The stately Hall, the Lyceum, 
the Saloon and Picture Gallery possess attractions which operate 
as inducements leading many to connect themselves with public 
libraries and to acquire a taste for useful books, who without these 
appliances would spend their time in frivolous amusements or per- 
haps in vicious indulgences. 

he founders of this association deserve the lasting gratitude of 
the citizens of St. Louis for their disinterested labors, already per- 
formed: but the institution cannot be regarded as placed on a per- 
manent foundation until a suitable building shall have been ereeted. 
And we would that the plan could be made to correspond with the 
mighty destiny of owr city, as foreshadowed by the president in 
his report ; that its broad foundation might be laid deep and strong ; 
enduring to the remotest period as a monument of the philanthro- 
py and public spirit of its founders. 


DR. McDOWELL’S COLLEGE. 


In our rambles, some five or six years ago, we observed near 
the corner of eighth and Gratiot streets an excavation in which 
had been commenced the foundation of a building that seemed to 
be designed for a public edifice ; but neither the ground plan, which 
presented the outlines of an Octagon, nor the massive foundation 
walls, composed of immensely large blocks of stone, afforded any 
elue by which we could arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in re- 
spect to the particular purpose for whieh it was intended. The 
location was near one of our favorite walks ; and we observed that 
the walls rose by very slow degrees; indeed, at times, the work 
seemed to have been abandoned: but again the workmen were to 
be seer upon the walls augmenting their hight by adding another 
eourse of massive blocks to the pile. Many were the surmises in 
regard to the objects of the building: some said the projector was 
mad ; and few seemed to entertain the opinion that he would live 
to see the work accomplished. In the meantime the foundation of 
another building was laid, adjoining the octagon on the north, and 
ag the walls of this progressed, the plan of a medical college, spa- 
cious in dimensions, and commodious in all its arrangements, 
gan to be developed to the eye of the intelligent observer. As the 
walls increased in hight they seemed to advance more rapidly ; 
and finally after the lapse of a few summers the entire plan was 
completed ; presenting in its lofty octagon of solid masonry, four 
feet im thickness, the most remarkable edifice perhaps in the city. 

Ia the autumn of 1850 these buildings were opened for the re- 
ception of the faculty and students of the medical department of 
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the University of Missouri, for whose accommodation, it seems, 
they were designed. 

We are aware that there is nothing very remarkable in the sim- 
ple fact that a medical college has been erected in St. Louis. In- 
deed this is not the only one in this city ; there is another, the plan 
of which, when completed, will probably be more extensive than 
that of which we are writing; but our chief object is to show, for 
the encouragement of the philanthropist, how much can be per- 
formed by one individual when he sets his heart upon the accom- 
plishment of a great object. 

Doctor Joseph N. McDowell, the founder of this institution, 
came to St. Louis, some twelve years ago, destitute of pecuniary 
means ; but rich in mental resources. We have long observed that 
men who possess minds of extraordinary activity are rarely con- 
tented with the details of a profession ; and, owing to this quality, 
soon after his arrival we find the Doctor engaged in organizing 
a medical school in which he became professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery ; but suitable buildings were necessary for the accommo- 
dation of both professors and students ; this was a dissideratum: 
but he had set his heart upon building up and establishing the first 
medical institution on the banks of the mighty Mississippi, and 
was not to be foiled by such obstacles as turn ordinary men aside 
from their purposes. He engaged in the active pursuit of his pro- 
fession, discharged the office of professor in the medical school, 
delivered public lectures, collected materials for a museum and 
prosecuted his buildings to completion. And it is no unreasonable 
supposition that he will yet live to see the eight hundred seats in 
the common lecture room filled with students from this great valley. 

Here is an exhibition of heroism of the genuine stamp; com- 
— to which, when rightly considered, the munificence of a 

«awrence, who gives a small pcrtion of his annual profits, arising 
from the labor of others, to institutions of learning, fades as the 
morning mists before the rising sun; and yet, but few of our own 
citizens are aware of the extent and true importance of the labors 
of one in their midst. And few, we believe, are even acquainted 
with the fact that the most extensive and varied collection of sub- 
jects belonging to the natural history of the Mississippi valley, 
that can be found perhaps in the United States, is deposited in 
the museum of this institution. 

It is here that the untiring industry and philanthropy of the 
founder is most fully manifested ; and here may be seen how much 
can be accomplished by the persevering industry of one individual. 
The net income from the museum is appropriated to a dispensa- 
tory, for the benefit of the poor: and although the amount may 
be small in the beginning, yet we recognize, in this department, the 
foundation of a charitable institution which is calculated, in time, 
to minister to the affliction of perhaps thousands annually. 

Public Balls and Parties provided for the benefit of the poor 
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are liberally patronized by our citizens. Here is a source of amuse- 
ment and instruction, far more rational and profitable, open at all 
seasons of the year for the same benevolent purpose ; and we can- 
not but think that the good taste and philanthropy of our citizens 
will induce them to select it as a place of frequent resort. And 
where is the parent that will neglect the opportunity which a visit 
to this institution affords, of exhibiting to his offspring the vast 
results which a single individual is capable of producing, by pa- 
tient and persevering industry? Such lessons are well calculated 
to inspire the youthful mind with high resolves, and to sustain it 
when engaged in the pursuit of noble ends. 


~—_—eee ee eer 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS. 


We have neglected for some time to notice our exchanges ; not 
because they are not acceptable; but, having given them a cordial 
welcome to our table and bid them God speed, we deem it unneces- 
sary to reiterate our approbation. We have been attentive obser- 
vers of the monthly periodicals since the commencement of our 
own work ; and take pleasure in saying that in our judgment there 
has been a decided improvement in that branch of literature within 
this period; and it is gratifying to observe that the demand for 
the more useful and solid works keeps pace with their improvement. 
The public is beginning to appreciate the convenience of obtaining, 
through this medium, a large amount of scientific and practical in- 
formation which could otherwise only be acquired by access to ex- 
tensive libraries and the consumption of much time. We say to 
our co-laborers in this department of literature, press forward: 
you are in the path of usefulness—and success must attend your 
labors. 


PRESBURY & CO’S. COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR. 


The April number closes the 7th vol. of this publication. The 
work contains ‘‘a full and accurate list of counterfeits and altered 
notes in circulation; corrected and published monthly.” The 
publishers also furnish ‘*a gold and silver coin chart manual”’ once 
a year without charge to all subscribers not in arrears. It is hardly 
necessary to say that every individual in the habit of handling mo- 
ney should be a subscriber.—Price one doliar a year. 





HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 


Bridge & Brother, 


Cc/ 
No. 43 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
\ ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,’’ “Empire” 
AVE and ‘Victory’ Premium Cooking Steves, and every variety of Wood and 
Coal heating Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet tron, Iron Wire, Tin- 
ners’ tools, machines, also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Patent Cary 


Ploughs. 
J. Blatiner, 


\ ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols 
IVE and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Second Street, between Pine and Olivé, 
S!. Louis, Mo., Manufactures and has always on hand: Surveyors’? Compasses, 
Levelling Instruments, Theodolite Pocket Compasses, Spy-glasses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Drawing Instruments, Spectaeles, Ivory,and Gunter’s Scales and 
Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, 
Hydrometers of silyer and glass, Hydrometers for acids and salts, Magic Lanth- 
erns, Electrical Machines, &c., also—Surgical and Dental Instruments; Pocket, 
Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes ; Syrin- 
ges, large and small, Scarificators, Lancets; Forceps ; Turnkeys; large Scales 
and Weights, for Druggists; Prescription Scales on Stands ; Revolvers, Guns, 
Pistols, Powder Flaks, Game Bags, &c., (All the above Instruments repaired 


#t short notice in the best manner. 


a: " 
Wilson & Brothers, 
LS ety (LE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 











C. Benepict, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo, 


David Pearce & Co., 


\ ANUFACTURERS .and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 
& 


Ny. 120 Mainstreet, St Louis, Mo. 





7 . ¥ . L 
Hewitt & Steinacker, 
ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
bt Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 


—$—— 








J. A. Ross, 


Qo ALE and Spur Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
Ww 





ond street, between Morgan and Cherry streets, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and 
Druggist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales.. Also, Beam Scales of Iron 
or Brass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch, Spurs, for Dragoons and 
others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


Sy IP Wonderly, 


\ ANUFACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet [ron Work—such as Copper 
LYE Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business ; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St.Louis, Mo. He also manufaetures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
on hand, wholesale and retail. 





Lm 





H. W. Lerrixcwert, Notary Public. R. 8. Ecrtiorr, Com’r of Deeds. 
v * 
Leffingwell §& Elhott, 
EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street, St. Lonis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
Of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. Surveying done promptly and correctly. 





Glover & Campbell, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 


Pe ee ey CEN PPC MOT ab Bae se 
John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil, and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


Charless & Blow, 


O. 70 and 72, Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, glass- 


ware, &c. 
O. W. Jerome, 


HOLESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the Mon- 
roe House, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Shgo Book Store and Paper Ware- 


house. 


MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St.Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 











YP \HE undersigned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 

lace of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E.W. Clarke & Co's. Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and full assortment of the most 


Fashionable Styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear ; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 
favor him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON. 





Giles F’. Filley, 


WEAiec ok tart of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 

Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, 
machines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, near the water works. 


Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Mi- 

nor & Co., 126 Pearl street. Yew York, Moses Wanzen and Henry J. Minor, 
New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. 

N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 


prices 
YY fe bd 
allon & Wright, 

CNet mamufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 

Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 

JAS. A. WRIGHT. 











Washington Foundry. 


ORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 

fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equal to any in the Union. 

All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 
J. T. TOWDALL & CO. 


Doan, King & Co. 


wre. Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. Louis. Job 
/Y P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


Edward Mead, 


MPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
pistols and fancy goods, No. 54, Main street, first block north of the Plan- 
ters’ House, east side, St. Louis Mo. 


Crow, McCreery & Co.., 
\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis Mo. 


Wayinan Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Tobacco. 


T MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washington Avenue, St. 
e Louis, Mo., for the sale of Cuba and Havana Tobacco; also, for Virginia 
manufactured tobacco, for which he has the agency. 

J. Bunpine. B, Voicr. 


. a) . 
Bunding & Voigt. 
WiSresste dealers in drugs, Chemicals, paints, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glassware, &c., &c. No. 100 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 























Great Western Clothing Emporium! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 
W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 





Thomas Grey, 


LACKSMITH and Iron Worker, No. 90 North Second Street, between Olive 
and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. ("Blacksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. ({g7" He has always on hand, the highly recommended Iron Frame 
Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


General Agency at Dubuque, Towa. 


7 OR Public Lands—Real Estate— Military Land Warrants—Pavment of Tax- 
es—Investigation of Titles—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other busi- 
ness within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Denositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 


J. Henwood, 


Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 





} October, 1850. 





Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 


OR sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. ‘There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays excepted) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, ( Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of .an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as'to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired, trees will be deliveréd 
free of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
tination. 
(F All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 


Carondelet, wili meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


— H. B. Hawxrns. 
Pawley §& Havkins, 


1 a bagieh bee oF Frre Proor VauLts, Sifes, Iron Window Shutters and 
LYE Doors, cast and wrought iron railings, and all kinds of ornamental iron work, 
Also, heaters for publie and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of iron railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warranted equal to. any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 118 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





M. Paw ey. 





Rottn CLrarK, 2? § PHILANDER BRALey, 
JoHN RENFREW, § ¢ ALEXANDER CRosIER. 


Ors. ° u 
HKagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 
Wort west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
4% ef machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw millsalways 

on hind, all orders executed with fidelity und despatch. 





Home Mutual Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company of St. Louis. 


| ge ep erp NDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
a the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000, The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. 
Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 
ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 
D. D. Pace, Treasurer, , 
PuILaNnDER Sa.isBury, Secretary. 


John S. Watson, 


(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 
TO, 51° 40° Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old s tand 
of Wilzus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 
glazier, whitener and paper hanger ; also, dealer inall the latest styles of French 
and American paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand and ready for sale 
mixed paints of all colors, oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 
and a large and superior assortment of Frenehjand American window glass, which 
will he cut to any size to suit customers. 
G7 Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. _ nov. 








Missouri State Mutual Insurance 


Company. 


D IRECTORS :—John O’ Fallon, C.M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D, Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John 8S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
Hoit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, an¢ ample under all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged fund, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a monthly 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the Jength of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, 
are entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times opento the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom application may be made. 

Office ot the company over E. W. Clark & Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the taritf rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAU, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


John Loughborough, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice—No. 56 Pine street, near Third, (adjoining that of the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court.) 











® Soa . Y 
Woods, Christy §& Co., 
\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 





2 * y ' 
Saint Louis Furniture Store, 
Ws M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &c., Ke. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted as recommended. 

New Warehduse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Madrid County Records. 


ERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of records in New Madrid county, can 
procure them without delay/by addressing the undersigned. And to avoil 
tie inconvenience of remitting small sums, the records will be directed to George 
Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, who will deliver the same upon the navment of the fees. 
WM. MOSELEY, 
March, 1851. Reeorder of New Madrid County, Mo. 








THE BANEING HOUSES OF ST. LOUTS. 


D. D. PAGE. E. D. BACON, 


Page & Bacon, 


Banking House, No. 139 Main street, St, Louis; next door 
to the Bank of Missouri. 


N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes from all parts of the Union col- 
lected, and exchange on the East and South for sale at all times. 

Also, Branches of Exchange and Banking Houses at San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento Cities, California. 


Loker, Reneck & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 132 Main st., west 
side, third door north of Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the 
lowest rates in sums to suit purchasers. 


John J. Anderson & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, on the North-West corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the lowest 
rates. 

L A. Benoist & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 83 Main st.. east side, third door 
north of Olive st.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased, and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale, at the 
lowest rates. in sums to suit purchasers. 


8. HASKELL. JA’S. E. FRANCISCUS. J. H. BILLING. 


Haskell & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, corner of Main and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


UY and sell exchange on all the eastern, western, and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and Foreign Gold and Silver. 
Land warrants bought and sold, and fully guaranteed. 
(ja Collections made on all cities, and promptly remitted for, at current rates 
of exchange, free of charge. 
(== Interest allowed on deposits on time, or to be checked for at sight. 
The highest price paid for Gold Dust. 


Wolf & Engert, 


I MPORTERS and Dea'ers in Paper-Hangings, colors and Eancy Papers, No. 
49 South Second street, between Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constant- 





























lv on hand, all kinds of Oil and Water Colors, Paper-Hangings. Chimney Screnes, 
Tester Pieces, Window shades, Marble, Marroquin, Gold and Silver Paper, Pain- 
ters’ and Datch Gold Bronze, Lead Pencils, Paint Boxes, Paint Brushes. Drawing 
Paper &e. April, 1850. 


F. Dings & Co., 


MPORTERS of Ge min, French and English Fancy Goods, and Manufactu- 








rers of all kinds of 
BRUSHES. 
No. 47, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Removed to No. 42, Third Street, between Pine and Chesinut. 


KE. F. DIETZ, 
BOOK BINDER, BLANK BOCK MANUFACTURER, 
BONNET, AND FANCY BOX 3[AKER, 
No. 42, North Third Street, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


We bind to preserve the knowledge of Past 1ges 
For the benefit of future generations. 


OOK-BINDING in all its various and improved forms. Music, 
Magazines, New>papers and Books of every description bound 


and re-Lound with neatness and despatch. 


MUSICAL PORT-FOLIO. 


The following are some of the principal advantages of the ‘“‘ PORT- 
FOLIO,” among many others that will readily suggest themselves : 

Music preserved in this way is much more conveniently used than 
when bound. All performers know the difficulty of adjusting a Book 
upon the PIANO rack, so that the Music can be readily and rapidly 
read. Indeed, the inconvenience of bound music is so well known, 
that very few have it bound, except for final preservation. The cur- 
rent and popular music of the day is kept loose, until it gets some- 
what out of date. The “ Port-Folio,” therefore, will be extremely 
serviceable, in preserving music unsoiled, until it is desirable to have 
it bound. 

Music can be arranged in the ‘‘Port-Folio” to suit occasions: such 
pieces as are desired to be played at any given entertainment, can be 
selected and placed in the“ Port-Folio” so that they will appear in 
just the order the performer wishes, 

It will be of great advantage to people living in the country, at a 
distance from a book bindery, enabling them to preserve their music 
neatly until they can get it bound. It will be extremely useful to 
pupils in Schools and Seminaries where loose music is so liable to be 
lost, torn or soiled. 

The * Port-Folio” is cheap, durable and ornamental ; can be used to 
preserve Engravings, Drawings, &c., and can be applied to many 
other useful purposes, 

My arrangements with the Mail Stages enable me to deliver work to 
every part of the State without delay. 

For sale at ‘he MUSIC and BOOK STORES. 

E. F. DIETZ. 





Flora 3* Garden. 


This Establishment contains a collection of P'ants and Flowers not excelled 
perhaps by any in the United States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varieties: 
and the proprietor has devoted ten years to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet 
in length, with specimens of rare and beantiful plants, and flowers from almost 
every part of the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated on South Seventh 
street and affords a delightful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. A 
commodious SALOON has been fitted up and will be supplied with confectionary, 
ice creams, and other refreshments suitable to the season and the place. Spiri- 
tuous liquors are excluded from the premises. BOQUETS of the richest flowers 
and most tasteful combination furnished throughout every season of the vear. 


April, 1851. G. GOEBEL. 


A. B. Larurop. J. W. Mrrcnett. L. G. JEFFERS, 


A. B. Lathrop & Co., 


\ ANUFACTURERS and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in TRUNKS, Vali- 
_ ces, Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and Bornet Boxes, &c. 
(4 Constantly on hand, at astern Prices (for cASH,) the largest assortment 
of Packing Trunks, Canvas or Leather, Suitable for packing Prints, Clothing or 
Fancy Articles, Boots and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Packing Boxes for the city tradé. Nepot and Office No. 60 Third Street, at the 
“Trunk Emporium’ opposite Old Theatre, Saint Louis, Mo. April, 1851, 








Joun How. Wm. CLAFLIN. Rost. Cook. Jno. A. ALLEN. 


How, Claflin & Cook, 


EALERS in Boots and Shoes, Hides, Leather, Shoemakers’ Findings, Tan- 
ners’? Oil, Curriers’ Tools, &c, .412 Main Street, (opposite the Bank,) St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


C. M. & H. M. Warren, 





\ ANUFACTURERS of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water-Proof Compo- 
i sition Roofs, and Roofing Materials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in the country who may desire to adopt 
this mode of roofing. 

Office and Manufactory, East side Second Street, between Almond and Poplar, 
St. Louis, Mv. Office Hours from 10 to 1] o’clock A, M. and 4 to 5 P. M. 
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l.—IMPROVEMENT OF WESTERN RIVERS. Failure of the bill in 
the late session of Congress—Causes operating against the measure 
in that body. Decline of the influence of the West in the national 
Councils. Effects of the present condition of the Western rivers 
on the agriculture and commerce of the country. 
By the Sentor Epiror. 
1.—THE PROSPECT: AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL at the opening of the Year 
1851. By Henry C. Carey, author of “Principles of Political 
Economy,” “The Past, Present and Future,”’ &c. «-+--- 
IIl.—CIRCULATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. Probable relation be- 
tween magnetism and the circulation of the atmosphere. Magnetic 
properties of oxygen. Course of the trade winds—Horse Latitudes 
—Winds which bring rain to the valley of the Mississippi—region 
whence the vapor that supplies this valley is borne &c. 
By. Lieut. M. F. Mavry, Washington, D. C. 
IV.—ST. LOUIS AND TENNESSEE RIVER TRADE. Nature and ex- 
tent of the commerce that would be opened between St. Louis and 
the valley of the Tennessee river by establishing a line of steam- 
boats between these two places. By the Senior Epiror, 
V.—THE SOUTH AND ITS STAPLE—COTTON. Reasons for the 
conclusion that the slave States will in time manufacture the entire 
cotton crop of the United States. By the Senror Eptror. 
Cost of transporting cotton to England greater than the cost of converting 
it into coarse fabrics at home. LOUISVILLE JOURNAL. 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Value of the Domestic Exports of the United States to each foreign coun- 
try, and to Dominions of each foreign Power, distinguishing the 
amount shipped in American and foreign vessels, for the year ending 
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Value of foreign merchandise exported from the United States to each for- 
eign country, during the year ending June 30th, 1850 .- 

Statement of merchandise imported into the United States from foreign 
countries during the year ending June 30th, 1850 

Statistical view of the commerce of the United States, exhibiting the value 
of exports to, and imports from, each foreign country, during the 
year ending June 30th, 1850--++++ sees cece ceeeee eee ceeeee woes 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. Table showing the a- 
mount appropriated annually to river and harbor improvements 
from the year 1827 to 1844--++ «+++++ «- Coee eres eoeces cocce o cece 

POSTAGE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. Act to reduce and modi- 
fy the Rates of postage in the United States and for other purposes 


JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Alton and Sangamon railroad ++++++ «+++ sees eeeeee covcee sore woes eonees 
Terre Haute and Alton railroad pee . tans acées 
Massachusetts railroad. Length and cost of all the rail pale’ in Mass. - 
RAILROAD TRAFFIC. Harlem railroad, Albany and Seinen 
railroad, Macon and Western railroad, Housatonic railroadd &c. -- 
Evansville and IIinois railroad see cece cone we reee wees 
Wabash railroad «+--+ «+++ eee eee 
Wabash and Erie canal........cecesececccees 


WESTERN TOWNS. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. Its commercial and manufacturing advan- 
tages aad future prospets Rae Bote GR bah 6600606660008 006060s00n0 * 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


VISIT TO A “GALLERY OF ART.” By F. 8. G 

DOCTOR McDOWELL’S COLLEGE......--. Peel Ss oo ss 66-ebs 4s Sie 
Monthly Publications --++++ e+s++e+ seeoee cece 

Presbury & Co’s. Counterfeit Detector - 





Note.—For ‘‘phenomena” in 4th line, Article IIT., page 16, 
read ‘‘phenomenon.” 











Jonathan Jones’ 5 oe 
OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. = 


Incorporated by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849, 
fp full authority “to grant diplomas, award degrees, confer honors, and 
exercise all and singular, the privileges common to Commercial Colleges, 
authorized by law in other States.”,—Charter, Sec. 2. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—President and acting Professor 
of theory and practice of book-keeping, commercial calculations, commercial 
correspondence, etc., etc. 

JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Accountant—Permanent Associate 
in book-keeping Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathematics~In special charge of com- 
mercial calculations, 

FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of Commercial Law. 

JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmanship. 

N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the course of instruction, and 
all business connected with the above, call at the “‘Book-keeping Department,”’ 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis Union 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 35 Locust Srreer between Main and Second, St. Louis Mo. 
JOHN D. M7MURRAY. JAMES M. DORMAN. 


M’Murray & Dorman, 


RON Railing Manufactory corner of Third and Pine streets continue to manu- 
facture at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron 
Railing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- Vaults, Iron Window 
Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any 
thing which can be formed of Iron. 


John Mullery, 


REMIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general satisfaction in either of the above departments. 


= M. Tarver, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
“Vv. 9T Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
_(®wo poors wesr or THE PosT OFFICE. ) 
=. F. Risk. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Office—NVo. 9T Chesnut Street, 
St. Lowis, Mo. 


Charles & Hammond, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Chesnut Street, 


Slate Yard. 


JOHN M. CANNON, Slater, 
No. 15 and 17 South Sixth street, St. Louis, 

\ OULD respectfully inform the public that, having now completed his ar- 

rangements, he is preps. © to make contracts for any work in his line. 
He has in his employ practieal eiatirs and is well prepared to execute in a work- 
manlike manner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted to his care. He kee 
constantly on hand, and for sale, Welsh slate, ridge tiles, sheet lead, slate flagging, 
slate hearths, copper, brass and iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all other 
articles pertaining to his business. He will strip from roofs, zinc, sheet iron, tin 
or other covering, and substitute therefor slate. Slate removed from one roo 
an be used to advantage on another, which is not the case with any other roofing 
material. His terms are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. Apply as above. 























St. Louis, Mo. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


M. TARVER & T. F. RISK, Editors and ‘Proprietors, 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, as 


Be, “2 


oN Neer err rarer 


PUBILUC CATON. OFFICE: 
No. 97, CH ESN UT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 
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Tur Westerns Jowurnax is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

_d&-portion of the work will: be appropriated to Statistics, which will 
ke collected and arranged with refergice 16 the iting subjects con- 
tained in the respective numbers, 

The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Missis- | 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of | 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direetign to the economy J 
“connetied*with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
bs én mérethan has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 

nal ‘with whith they are acquainted. And it is by their labors in this 
“department, mainly, that they expect to make the work useful. 

Contributions are solicitéd on all subjects properly embraced in the 
G design of the work. 

, “Rar Oxrvps, composed of ‘ititbes individuals, will be furnished with 
-the rice Journ ax at the-rate of $2.50 per annhm, _ Five at $2.00. 

tent of the work, six numbers will -hese- 
neral Index will Ibe made out-to ‘ac- 


who will insert the foregoing pros~ 
is months, will be furhished with 








